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TO 

MRS. WASHINGTON. 



MADAM, 



In oflfering this Volume to your 

Patronage, and presenting it to the 

World under the Sandtion of your 

NAME — a Name as endeared by Vir- 
tues, a» aiusiriOTEf Trom Glory — ^we 

feel that we are giving interest to 

excellence, and attaching tenderness 

to pre-eminence. 

In partaking the Solicitude, al- 
leviating the Cares, and engaging 
the Confidence of that great, and 
disinterested Mind, which speaks in 
these pages, you have so well known 
to appreciate the Endowments, and 
to profit from the high Example, as 
to prefer the patriotic Duties to the 
selfifh Sensibilities, by resigning, to 
the claim of a Nation, that dear and 
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solitary Sentiment, whose Hope, 
more strong than Death, would des* 
cend to the Tpmb, mingle with the 
Ashes, and share the Sepulchre of 
departed affedtion, — ^Nor will you be 
divided— the Poet, and the Moralist, 
while they contemplate the secluded 
Hero^ will perpetuate the Charm that 
gladdened, and the Virtue that re- 
warded every effort of a mind,which, 
commanding vi(5tory, and obtaining 
glory, could controul with temper- 
ance, and possess with moderation ; 
and which, at the dangerous summit 
of popular applause, was neither daz- 
led by elevation, nor diminished by 
distance. 

To you, the first mourner of a 
bereaved People, the melancholy 
consolation will remain, that a whole 
nation venerates your Virtues, and 
partakes your afBlidlions— Indeed ev- 
ery part of the civilized Earth will 
commemorate that excellence which 
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cannot die — that mortal, who, bom 
for the human race, crowned with 
its highest Homage, and graced with 
its best Exaltation, still instrudVs, and 
inspires, by the words of Wisdom, 
falling from the lips of immortal- 
ity. 

With sympathy,s acred and devo- 
ted, with respedt, veneration and gra- 
titude, wc remain, 'Madajn, your obe^ 
dient humble servants, 

IHE EDITORS. 

BOSTON, MARCH, Z80C. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 






1 HE compilers of this volume think proper 
to declare, that, in collefting the papers and mate- 
rials which constitute* its contents, they have lised 
only those which the sainted Washington wrote, 
when it was in his great and wise mind to instrudl, 
direct, and admonish his countrymen : they con- 
ceive that to have departed from this rule might 
have led them to matter, sufficiently abundant, to 
fin many volumes, and not so immediately connefted 
with the public expedtation. In this volume will be 
found all those great truths, and virtuous recommen- 
dations, which, if cherished and praftised, must lead 
this nation to prosperity, happiness, and glory : the 
author of the biographical outline of General Wash- 
ington, which forms a part of this work, is evident- 
ly indebted, for his dates, to the valuable publications 
of the rev. Dr. Morse, Miss Hannah Adams, and 
some european prints. 

THE original proposal for publishing this work, 
promised The Prelident's letter of condolence to Mrs. 
Washington ; but this could not be obtained — we 
are, however, authorised in saying, that his message 
to Congress, communicating that virtuous lady's ans- 
wer, contains the spirit of it. 

Boston, Marcli 1800. 
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IN CONGRESS, . 7 
Thursday, June 15, 1775- S 

ivEsoLVED, That a General be api- 
pointed to command all the continental foe- 
ces, raised, or to be raised, for the defence of 
American liberty. 

.THAT five hundred dollars per month 
be allowed for the pay and expences of the 

w 

general. 

THE Congress then proceeded to the choice 
of a General, by ballot, and G£0^g£ Washing-' 
roN^ Es^ was unanimously eleded. 

Friday, June 16, 1775. 

THE President informed col. Washingtoii 
that the Congress,had,, yesterday, unanimpus- 




requested he would accept of that employ- 
ment ; to which col. Washington, , stapid- 
ing in his place, as a member of the house, 
answered : b 



A 
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" AW. rRESIDENTy 

" THOUGH I am truly sensible of the high 
honour done me m this appointment, yet I 
feel great distress, from a cousciousness that 
my abilities and military experience may not 
be equal to the extensive and important trust : 
however, as the Congress desire it, I will en- 
ter upon the momentous duty, and exert 
every power I possess, in their service, for 
support of the glorious cause. I beg they 
win accept my most cordial thanks for this . 
distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

" BUT, lest som:e event should happen 
unfaivourable to my reputation, I beg it may 
be remembered by every gentleman in the 
room, that I, this day, declare with the ut« 
most sincerity, I do not think myself equal 
to the command I am honoured with* 

** WITH jespe^t to pay, sir, I must beg leave 
to assure Congress, that as no pecuniary con- 
sideration could have tempted me to accept 
this arduous employment, at the expence of 
my domestic ease and happiness, I do not 
wish to make any profit from it. I will 
keep an exa£i: account of my expences. Those 
I doubt not they will discharge, and that 
is all I desire." 
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ON THE CESSATION 0> HOSTILITIES, G£}/£- 
RAL WjTSHINGrON ISSUED THE FOLLOWING 
ORDERS : 

Head-Quarters, Nevrburg, April x8, 1783. 

1 HE commander in chief orders the 
cessation of hostilities bettveen the United 
States of America and the king of Great- 
Britain, to be pubiickly proclaimed to-mor- 
row at 1 2 o'clock^ at the new building ; and 
that the proclamation which will be commu- 
nicated herewith, be read to-morrow even- 
ing, at the head of every regiment and corps 
of the army ; after which, the chaplains, 
with the several brigades, will render thanks 
to Almighty God for all his mercies, partic- 
ularly for his over-ruling the wrath of man 
to his own glory, and causing the rage of 
war to cease amongst the nations. 

ALTHOUGH the prodamation before allu- 
ded to, extends only to the prohibition of 
hostilities, and not to the annunciation of a 
general peace, yet it must afford the most 
rational and sincere satisfaftion to every be- 
nevolent mind, as it puts a. period to a long 
and doubtful contest— -stops the eSusion of 
numan blood— opens the prospeft to a more 
splendid scene — ^and, like another morning 
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star, promises the approach of a brighter 
day than has. hijherto illuminated this west- 
ern hemisphere ! on such a happy day — a 
day which is the harbinger of peace — ^a day 
which completes tlie eighth year of the war^ 
it would be ingratitude not to rejoice : it 
woul^ be^insensibUity not to participate in 
the general tehaty. 

THE commander in chief, far from en- 
deavouring to stifle the feelings bif joy in 
firs btfhi bfasom, oJTers his most cordial con- 
gratulations on the occasion, to all' the blfi- 
ters of every denomination — to all the 
tydops of th^ United States in general, and 
in particuM to those gallant and persever- 
ing mehi who^ hid resolved to defend the 
rights of' their invaded country so lotig as 
the war should cohfinue ; for these are the 
men who ought to ' be considered as the 
pride and boast of the American army, and 
who, 'crowned with well-earned laurels, may 
soon withdraw frbm the field of glory to the 
more" tranquil walks of civil life. ' 

WHILE the General recollefts the almost 
infinite variety 'of iscenes through which we 
nave passed with a mixture of pleasure, 1pys- 
tonishriient and gratitude — ^while he con* 
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templates tKe prospers before*us with rap- 
ture— he cannbt help wishing that all' the 
brave men, of whatever condition they may 
be, who have sharedln the toils and dangers 
of effeftihg this glbrious revolution, of rescu- 
ing ihiilions from the hand of oppression, 
and of laying xht foundation 6i a ^eat cm- 
pire, might be impressed "i^th a proper idea 
of the dignified part they have been called to 
aA (under the smiles of provideitice) on the 
stage of human affairs \ for happy, thrice 
happy, shall they be pronounced hereafter, 
who have contributed any thing, who have 
performed the meanest office m erecting tlus 
stupendous fabrk of Freedom and Empire^ on 
the broad basis of independency j who* have 
assisted in protefting the rights of huirian 
nature, and establishing an asylum for the 
poor and oppressed of all nations and rdi- 
gions. 

« * 

THE glorious task for which we first ^ew 
to arms, being thus accomplished — the liber- 
ties of our country being fully acknowledg- 
ed and firmly secured, by the smiles of Heav- 
en, on the purity of our cause, and the hon- 
est exertions of a feeble people, determined 
to be free, against a powerful nation disposed 
to oppress them ; and the charafter of tho^ 
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who have persevered through every extremi- 
ty of hardship, suffering, and danger, being 
immortalized by the illustrious appellation of 
the Patriot Army^ nothing now remains but 
for the aftors of this mighty scene to pre- 
serve a perfeft, unvarying consistency of 
character through the very last ad ; to close 
the drama with applause j and to retire from 
the military theatre with the same approba- 
tion of angels and men, which have crowned 
all their former virtuous aflions. 

FOR this purpose, no disorder or licen- 
tiousness must be tolerated ; every conside- 
rate and well-disposed soldier must remem- 
ber, it will be absolutely necessary to wait 
with patience, until peace shall be declared, 
or Congress shall be enabled to take proper 
measures for the security of the public stores, 
&c. As soon as these arrangements shall be 
made, the General is confident there will be 
no delay in discharging, with every mark of 
distinftion and honour, all the men enlisted 
for the war, who will then have faithfully 
performed their engagements with the pub- 
lic. The General has already interested him- 
self in their behalf ; and he thinks he need 
not repeat the assurances of his disposition 
to be useful to them on the present, and eve- 
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ry other proper occasion. In the mean time 
he is determined that no military neglefts or 
excesses shall go unpunished, while he re- 
tains the command of the army. 

THE adjutant-general will have such 
working-parties detached to assist in making 
the preparation for a general rejoicing, as the 
chief engineer, with the army, shall call for ; 
and the quarter-master-general will * also fur- 
nish such materials as he may want. The 
quarter-master-general wiU, without delay, 
procure such a number of discharges to 
be printed as will be sufficient for all the men 
enlisted for the war ; he will please to apply 
to head-quarters for the form. 

aK extra ration of liquor to be issued to 
every man to-morrow, to drink PERPETU- 
AL PEACE, INDEPENDENCE,AND HAP- 
PINESSTOTHE UNITED STATES OP 
AMERICA. 
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A CtRCULAR LETTER, ' 

* "** if *• 

FROM HIS EXCELLENCE GEORGE WASHINGTON^ 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMIES OF 
THE UNIjTED. STATES OF AMERICA, TO THE 
GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

Head*Quartcrs, Ncwburg, June iS, 1783. 
SIRy 

1 HE great pbjeft for which I had the 
feonor tQ hQl4 an appointment in the servicer 
of my country, .beii^gacconiplished^ I am novr 
px;epariog tflj^.Tefigoi it into, the hands of con- 
gress,and tetnxn to. that domestic retirement, 
Vhic^, it is W.ell knQM^p, I left with the great- 
est reiu&ance ;. ^ r.etirement for which I havej 
never ceased to sigh through a long and pain- 
ful absence, in whid^ (remote from Jthe. noise 
and trouble ,of the wo^rld) \ meditate to pass 
the remainder of life in a state of undistxirbr* 
td repose ; but,before I carry this resolution 
into efieft, I think it a duty incumbent on 
me to make this my last official communica- 
tion, to congratulate you on the glorious e- 
vents which Heaven has been pleased to pro- 
duce in our favour, to offer my sentiments 
respeAing some important subjefts, which 
appear to me to be intimately conneded with 
the tranquillity of the United States, to take 
my lea^e of your Excellency as a public cha- 
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rafter, and to give my final blessing to that 
country in whose service I have spent the 
prime of my life ; for whose sake I have 
consumed sa many anxious days and watch<* 
ful nights ; and whose happiness, being ex- 
tremely dear to me, will always constitute no 
inconsiderable part of my own. 

iMPREssEp with the liveliest sensibility on 
tills pleasing curcasion, I tvill claim the indul- 
gence of dilating the more copiously on the 
subject of our mutual felicitation- When we 

consider the magnitude of th^ prize we con- 
tended for, the doubtful nature ojFthe contest^ 
and the favourable manner in which it has 
terminated ; we shall find the greatest possi^ 
ble reason for ^atitude and rejoicing : this 
is a theme that will afford infinite delight to 
every benevolent and liberal mind, whethe;r 
the event in contemplation be considered ^ 
a source of present enjoyment,, or the parent 
pf futyre happiness ; and we shall have equal 
occasion to felicitate ourselvjps on the Ipt 
which providence has assigned us, whether 
we view it in a natural, a political^ or moral 
point pf view. 

THE 'citizens of America, placed in the 
most enviable condition, as the sole lords and 

c 
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proprietors of a vast traft of continent, com- 
prehending all the various soils and climates 
of the world,and abounding with all the nee* 
essaries and conveniencies of life, arc now, by 
the late satisfactory pacification,acknowledged 
to be possessed of absolute freedom and inde* 
pendency; they are,from this period tobecon- 
sidered as the actors on a niost conspicuous 
theatre, which seems to be peculiarly design- 
fed by providence for the display of human 
greatness and felicity i here they are not only 
surrounded with every thing that can contri- 
bute to the completion of private and domes- 
tic enjoyment, but heaven has crowned all 
\ its other blessings, by giving a surer oppor- 
tunity for political happiness than any other 
nation has ever been favoured with. Noth- 
ing can illustrate these observations more 
forcibly than the recofleftion of the happy 
conjunfture of times and circumstances, un- 
der which our republic assumed its rank a- 
mong the nations. The foundation of our 
empire was not laid in a gloomy age of igno- 
railce and superstition, but at an epoch 
when the rights of mankind were better un* 
derstood, and more clearly defined than at 
any former period : researches of the human 
mind after social happiness have been carried 
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to a great extent : the treasures of knowl- 
edge acquired by the labours of philosophers, 
sages, and legislators, through a long succes- 
sion of years, are laid open for us, and theif 

coUefted wisdom may be happily applied in 
the establishment of bur forms of govern- 
ment : the free cultivation of letters, the un- 
bounded extension of commerce, the pro- 
gressive refinement of manners, the grow- 
ing liberality of sentiment, and, above all, 
the pure and benign light of revelation, have 
had a meliorating influence on mankind, and 
increased the blessings of society. At this 
auspicious period the UnitedStates came into 
existence as a nation, and if their citizens 
should not be completely free and happy, 
the fault will be entirely their own. 

SUCH is our situation, and fuch are our 
prospeds •, but notwithstanding the cup of 
blessing is thus reached out to us — notwith- 
standing happiness is ours, if w^ have a dis- 
position to seize the occasion, and make it 
our own ; yet it appears to me, there is an 
option still left to the UAited States of Amer- 
ica,whether they will be respedable and pros- 
perous, or contemptible and miserable as a 
nation* This is the time of their political pxo- 
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bation j this isthe moment^ when the eyes of 
the whole world are turned upon them ; 
this is the time to estabHfii or ruin their na- 
tional chara^r forever ; thb is the favoura- 
ble moment to give sruch a tone to the fede- 
ral government, as wffl enable it to answer 
the eiids of its institution ; or this may be 
the ill'fated moment for relaxing the pow- 
ers of the union^ annihilating the cement of 
the omfederation, and exposing us to become 
the dport of European politics^ which may 
play one state against another, to prevent 
their growing importance, and to serve their 
own interested purposes. For, according to 
the system oi policy the states shall adopt at 
this moment, they will stand or fall ; and, 
by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be 
decided, whether the revolution must ulti- 
mitely ht considered as a blessing or a curse ; 
a bldssing or a curse, not to the present age 
alone, fw with our fate will the destiny of 
unborn milfions be involved. 

WitH this cofiviftion of the importance 
of the present crisis, silence in me would 
ht iL CTime. I will therefore speak to your 
Excellency the language of freedom and sin- 
cerity, without disguise. I am aware, how- 
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ever, those wiio difier from me in political 
sentiments, may perliaps remark, I am- step- 
ping out of the proper line of my duty ; and 
they may possibly ascribe to arrogance t)r 
ostentation, what I know is alone the restilt 
of the purest intention ; but the taftitude of 
my own heart,which disdains such unworthy 
motives — ^the part I have hitherto aded in 
life— the determination I have formed of not 
taking any fliare in public bufiness hereafter 
— the ardent desire I feel and shall continue 
to manifest, of quietly enjoying in private 
Kfe, after aH the toils of war, the benefits of 
a wise and liberal government — ^will, I flat- 
ter myself, sooner or later^ convince my 
countrymen, that I could have no sinister 
views in delivering, with so little reserve, 
the opinions contained in this Address. * 

THifiRfi are four things whidi I humbly 
conceive are essential to the well-being, I may 
even venture to say, to the existence of thd' 
United States, as an independent power. 

ijik AN indissoluble union of the states 
under one federal head. 

2dlp A sacred regard to public justice. 

^dly. THE adoption of a proper peace es- 
tablishment. And, 
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4ihly. THE prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
UnitedStates, which will induce them to for- 
get their local prejudices and policies,to make 
tiiase mutual concessions which are requisite 
to the general prosperity, and, in some in-* 
stances, to sacrifice their individual advanta- 
ges to the interest of the conmiunity. 

THESE are the pillars on which the glori- 
ous fabric of pur independency and national 
charafter must be supported. J-iberty is the 
basis, and whoever would dare to sap the 
fbimdation, or overturn the structure, un- 
der whatever specious pretext he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bitterest execra- 
tion and the severest punishment which can 
Ite inflided by his injured cpvmtry, 

ON the three first articles I will make a 
few observations, leaving the last to thegood 
sense and serious consideration of those im^ 
mediately concerned, 

UNDER the first head, although it may 
not be neceflary or proper for me in this 
{dace to enter into a particular disquisition 
of the principles of the union, and to take 
up the great question which has been fre- 
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quently agitated, whether it be expedient 
and requisite for the states to delegate a large 
proportion of power to Congress, or not j 
yet it will be a part of my duty, and that of 
every true patriot, to assert, without reserve, 
and to insist upon the following positions. 
That unless the states will suffer Congress to 
exercise those prerogatives they are undoubt- 
edly invested with by the constitution, every 
thing must very rapidly tend to anarchy and 

confusion.- — ^That it is indispensable to the 
happiness of the individual states, that there 

should be lodged, somewhere, a supreme 
power, to regulate and govern the general 
concerns of the confederated republic, with- 
out which the union cannot be of long du- 
ration. — That there must be a faithful and 
pointed compliance on the part of every slate 
with the late proposals and demands of Con- 
gress, or the most fatal consequences will en- 
^ue. — ^That whatever measures have a ten- 
dency to dissolve the union, or contribute to 
violate or lessen the sovereign authority, 
ought to be considered as hostile to the lib- 
erty and independency of America, and the 
authors of them treated accordingly. — ^And 
lastly, that unless we can be enabled by the 
concurrence of the states, to participate of the 
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fruits of the revolution, and enjoy the es$en« 
tial benefits of civil society, under a form of 
government so free and uncorrupted, so hap- 
pily guarded against the danger of oppres- 
sion, as has been devised and adc^ted by the 
articles of confederation, it will be a subjeft 
of regret, that so much blood and treasure 
have been lavished for no purpose ; that so 
niany sufferings have been encountered with- 
out a compensation, and that so many sacri- 
fices have been made in vain. Many other 
considerations might here be adduced to 
prove, that without an entire conformity to 
the spirit of the union, we cannot exist as an 
independent power. It will be sufficient for 
my purpose to mention but one or two, 
which seem to me of the greatest importance. 
It is only in our united chara^r, as an em- 
pire, that our independence is aclmowledged, 
that our power can be regarded, or our cre- 
dit supported among foreign nations. The 
treaties of the European powers with the 
United States ojf America, will have no va- 
lidity .on the dissolution of the union. We 
shall be left nearly in a state of nature ; or 
we may find, by our own unhappy experi- 
ence, that there is a natural and necessary 
progression frorn the extreme of anarchy to 
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the extreme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary 
power is most easily established on the ruins 
of liberty abused to licentiousness. 

AS to the second article, which respefts 
the performance of public justice. Congress 
havcy in their late Address to the United 
States, almost exhausted the subject ; they 
have explained their ideas so fully, and have 
enforced the obligations the states arq under 
to render complete justice to all the puh- 
liQ creditors^ with so much dignity and ener- 
gy, that in my opinion, no r^ friead to the 
honour and independency of Aiperjic^. cao. 
hesitate a single moment r.espe£ting the pro- 
priety of complying, with the just 2fui hi;mr 
oura^ measures proposed* If their arga-^ 
nients do a^ produce convidSon, I know e£ 
nothing that will hm^ ^ater influeace^ es^ 
pedally when we r^efie£^ tkat t^ system re* 
Sgtrred tOj being the re^lt of the €0Ue£te^ 
wisdom of tbe co&tinient, must be esteemefi^ 
if not perfect, certainly the least objeSdonar 
ble of any tktt ccM be 4evise<} ; wii that^^ 
if it ^ould 0Qt be darned into ijnmedial^ 
execution, a national bankruptcy, wilji al 
its deplorable consequences, will take place, 
before any different plan can possibly be pro- 
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posed or adopted ; so pressing are the pre-* 
sent circumstances, and such is the alterna- 
tive now offered to the states. . 

THE ability of the country to discharge 
the debts which have been incurred in its 
defence, is not to be doubted. An inclina- 
tion, I ^tter myself, will not be wanting ; 
the path of our duty is plain before us ; 
honesty will be found, on every e:»^p?riment, 
to be the best and only true policy. Let us 
then, as a nation, be just ; let us fulfil the 
public contracts which Congress had un- 
doubtedly a right to make for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war, with the same 
good faith we suppose ourselves bound to 
perform qur private engagements. In the 
mean time let an attention to the cheerful 
performance of their proper business, as in- 
dividuals, and as members of society, be 
cigirnestly .inculcated on the citizens of Amer- 
ica 5 then will they strengthen the bands of 
g<}vernm#rft^ and be happy under its pro- 
tcdion. Every one will reap the fruit of his 
labours ; every one' will enjoy his own ac- 
quisitions^ \s4thout molestation and without 
danger. 
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IN this state of absolute freedom and per- 
f eft security, 'who will grudge to yield a 
very little of his property t6 support the 
comirioh interests of society, and ensure the 
proteftion of government ? wlio does not 
remember the frequent declarations at the 
commencement of the war, that we sKould 
be completely satisfied, if at the c;spense of 
one half, we could defend the remainder of 
our possessions ? where is the man to be 
found, who wishes to remain indebted for 
• the defence of his own person aud property 
to the exertions, the bravery, and the blood 
of others, without making one generous ef- 
fort to pay the debt of honour and of grati- 
tude .? in what part of the continent shall we 
find any man, or body of men, who would 
not blush to stand up, and propose measures 
purposely calculated to rob the soldier of his 
stipend, and the public creditor of his due ? 
And were it possible that such a flagrant in* 
stance of injustice could ever happen, would 
it not excite the general indignation, and tend 
to bring down upon the authors of fuch 
measures, the aggravated vengeance of heav* 
en ? If, after all, a spirit of disunion, or a 
temper of obftinacy and perverseness should 
manifest itself in any of the states ; if such 
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an ui^gndous dj^osidon ihquld attempt to 
frustrate all the.happy cflfeSs that might be 
expe^ed to flow frojn the union ; if there 
should be a refusal to comply with the re- 
quisitions for fion^B to discharge the annual 
interest of the public debts^ and if that refu- 
sal should revive all those jealousies, and 
jproduce all those evils which are now hap- 
pily removed— Congress, who have in all 
their transactions shewn a great degree of 
ioiagnanimity aixd justice, will stand justified 
in the sight of God and man ! And that State 
alone, W:hich puts itself in opposition to the 
aggregate wisdom of the ccmtinent, and fol- 
lows such mistaken and pernicious councils, 
wHl i)e responsible for all the consequeiices. 

'90K my own part, conscious of haying 
z&^d^ while a servant of the public, in the 
manner I conceived best suited to promote 
the real interests of my country ; having, 
ia cofifi^quence of my fixed belief, in some 
oftdftsur^, plfdged ^ myself to the army, that 
their country would finally do theto com- 
Idete and am{>le justice, and not willmg to 
conceal any instance' of iny official coiiduft 
irom die eyes of the world, I • have thought 
ftap^ to transimt to your exceUency the in- 
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clo§«i .cafle(9iQn of jpapcrs^r^Jbitiv^ tx> tbe 
hajf-pay and comI!QUtatio^ .granted by Cpjir 
cress to the officers of the army : from these 
communications, my decided sentiment will 
be dearly comprehended, together .with the 
conclusive reason^, which induced me at an 
early period, to reccommend the adoption o£ 
this measure in the most earnest and serious 
manner. As the proceedings of Congre3S, the 
army, and myself, are open to all, ^xid con- 
tain, in my opinion, sufficient information 
to r.epw>ve tJve prgi^dice amd errors ^hich 
may have b^n entertained by any, I thiAk 
it unnecessary to ^2^y any thi^g paorp, tlian 
just to observe, that, the f esplutiojos. of Cqur 
gress, now ajluded tp, are as undoubteidly 
and absplutelybin4ing uppn theUnitedStates 
as the mpst solenqin ads of cpnfeder^tion or 
« legislation. 

jvs to the idea, which I am informed, has in 
some instances prevailed, that the h^-pay 
and commutation are to be regarded mejre- 
ly in the odious li^t of a pension, it ought 
to be exploded forever : that ptovisio^ 
fliould be viewed, as it really was, a reaspna. 
He compensation offered by Congress, at a 
time when they had nothing else to give to 
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bfficers of the army, for services then to b^ 
jperforined : it wis the only means to pre- 
vent a total derileftioh of the service ; it 
was a part of their hire. I inay be allowed 
to say, it was the pric^ of their bloocl, and 
of your independency ; it is therefore more 
than a common debt, it is a debt of hohour ; 
it can never be considered as a pension or 
gratuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly dis- 
chargeci. 

WITH I'egaird to the distiftdtion between of- 
ficers and sOldifers, it is sufficient that the u- 
niform experience 6f cyery nation of the 
world, combined with our own, proves the 
utility and propriety of the discrimination. 
Rewards, in j>foportion to the aid the pub- 
lic draws from th6m, arie unquestionably due 
to all its servants. In some lines, the sol- 
diers have perhaps generally had as ample 
compensation for their services, by the large 
bounties which have been paid them, as their 
officers will receive in the propose^ commu- 
tation ;,, in others, if besides the donation of 
land, the payinent of arrearages of cloathing 
and wages (in which articles all the compo* 
nent parts of the army must be put upon 
the same footing) we take into the estimate^ 
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the bounties many of the soldiers have. x:e- 
ceived, and the gratuity of one year's full 
pay, \yhich is proiniscd to all, possibly their 
situation (every circumstance being duly 
considered) will not be (Jeemed less eligible 
than that of the officers. Should a farther 
reward, however, be judged equitable^ I ^yill 
venture to assert, no man will enjoy greater 
satisfaftion than myself, in an exemption 
from taxes for a limited time (which has 
been petitioned for in some instances) or a- 
ny other adequate immunity or compensa- 
tion granted to the brave defenders of their 
country's cause : but neither the adoption 
or rejeftion of this proposition will, ip any 
manner afied:, much less militate against the 
2L& of Congress, by which they have offered 
five years full pay, in lieu of the half-pay for 
life, which had been before promised to th$ 
officers of the army. 

BEFORE I conclude the subjeft on public 
juftice, I cannot omit to mention the obliga- 
tions this country is under to that meritori- 
ous class of veterans, the non-commissioned 
officers and privates, who have been dis- 
charged for inability, in consequence of the 
resolution of Congress, of the 33d of April, 
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1782, Oil aii aiiiiuat pensibh for life. Their 
peculiar ^ufFefiiigS, their singular merit's and 
claims to that provision need only to be 
knoAVn, to inteirest the fedings of huittaiiity 
in their behalf. l^othiiig but* a pun<fhiaJ 
payment of their annual allowance can res- 
cue them from the most cbihpiicated mise- 
ry ; and nothing could be a more melan- 
choly and distressing sight, than to behold 
those who have shed their blood, or lost 
their limbs in the service of their country, 
without a shelter, without a friend, and 
without the means of obtaining any of the 
comforts or necessaries of life, compelled to 
beg their daily bread from door . to door. 
Suffer me to recommend those of this de- 
scription, belonging to your state, to the 
warmest patronage of your excellency and 
your legislature. 

IT is necessary to say but a fev?" words on 
the third t6f)ic wliich wacs proposed, and 
which regards particiilarly the defence of the 
republic. As there can be little doubt but 
Congress will recommend a pr6per peace es- 
tabiishriient for the United States, in which 
i due attention will be paid to thfe impor- 
tance of pfeeing the militia of the union up- 
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" on a regular and respectable footing ; if this 
should be the case, I should beg leave to urge 
the great advantage of it in the strongest 
terms. 

*rHE militia of this country must be con- 
sidered as tlie palladium of our security, and 
the first ejSechial resort in case of hostility : 
it is essentiqJ, therefore, that the same system 
should pervade the whole ; that the forma- 
tion and discipline of the militia of the con- 
tinent should be absolutely uniform j an<J[ 
that the same species of arms, accoutrements, 
and military apparatus, should be introduced 
in every part of th^ United States. No pne, 
who has not learned it from experience, c^p 
conceive the difficulty, expense, and confu- 
sion which result from a contrary system, pr 
the vague arrangements which have hitherto 
prevailed. 

IF,, in treating of political points, a great- 
er latitude than usual has been taken in the 
course of this Address,the injportance of the 
crisis, aiid the magnitude of the objefts in 
discussion, must be my apology : it is, how- 
ever^ neither my wish nor expectation, that 
the preceding observations should claim any 
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regard, except so far as they shall appear to 
be dictated by a good intention ; consonant 
to the immutable rules of justice ; calculated 
to produce a liberal system of policy, and 
founded on whatever experience may have 
been acquired by a long and close attention 
to public business. Here I might speak with 
more confidence, from my aftual observa- 
tions ; and if it would not swell this letter 
(already too prolix) beyond the bounds I 
had prescribed myself, I could demonstrate 
to every mind, open to conviftion, that in 
less time, and with much less expense than 
has been incurred, the war might have been 
brought to the same happy conclusion, if the 
resources of the continent could have been 
properly called forth ; that the distresses and 
disappointments which have very often oc- 
curred, have, in too many instances, result- 
ed more from a want of energy in the conti- 
nental government, than a deficiency of 
means in the particular states : that the in- 

• 

efficacy of the measures, arising from the 
want of an adequate authority in the su- 
preme power, from a partial compliance with 
the requisitions of Congress in some of the 
states, and from a failure of punfhiality in 
others, while they tended to damp the zeal 
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of those who were more willing to exert 
themselves, served also to accumulate the 
expenses of the war, and to frustrate the best 
concerted plans ; and that the discourage- 
ment occasioned by the complicated difficul- 
ties and embarrassments, in which our af- 
fairs were by this means involved, would 
have long ago produced the dissolution of 
any army, less patient, less virtuous, and less 
persevering than that which I have had the 
honour to command. But while I mention 
those things, which are notorious fafts, as 
the defects of our federal constitution, par- 
ticularly in the prosecution of a war, I beg it 
may be understood, that as I have ever taken 
a pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the 
assistance and support I have derived from 
every class of citizens ; so shall I always be 
happy to do justice to the unparalleled exer- 
tions of the individual states, on many inter- 
esting occasions. 

I HAVE thus freely disclosed what I wished 
to make known before I surrendered up my 
public trust to those who committed it to 
me : the task is now accomplished. I now 
bid adieu to your excellency, as the chief 
magistrate of your state ; at the same time 
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I bid a last farewel to the cares of office, and 
all the cmploymeirts of publip life, 

IT remains, theh, to be my final and only 
request, that your excellency will communi- 
cate these sentiments to your le^slature, at 
their next meeting ; and that they may be 
considered as the legacy of one who has ar- 
dently wished, on all occasions, to be useful 
to his country, and who, even in the shade 
of retirement, will not fail to implore the di- 
vine benedi<9tion upon it. 

I NOW make it my earnest prayer, that 
God would have you, and the state over 
which you preside, in his holy prote£don ; 
that he would incline th^ hearts of the citi- 
zens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government j to entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one another, 
for their fellow citizens of the United States 
at large ; and particularly for their brethren 
Wko have served in the field ; and finally, 
that he would most graciously be pleased to 
dispol^e us all to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of the miAd, 
^hich were the charaderistics of the divine 
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iauthor of our blessed religion ; without an 
humble imitation of whose example, in these 
things, we can never hope to be a hapf y 
nation. 

I HAVE the honour to be, with much 
esteem and respeft, sir, your excellency's 
most obedient, and most humble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 
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IN CONGRESS, 

Princeton, Aug. 26, 1783. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON BEING INTRODUCED 
BY TWO MEMBERSjTHE PRESIDENT ADDRES- 
SED HIM AS FOLLOWS C 

SIRy 

v-^ONGREss feel particular pleasure in 
seeing your excellency, and in congratulat- 
ing you on the success of a war in which 
you have afted so conspicuous a part. 

IT has been the singular happiness of the 
United States, that during a war so long, so 
dangerous, and so important. Providence 
has been graciously pleased to preserve the 
life of a General, who has merited and pos- 
sessed the uninterrupted confidence and af- 
fection of his fellow-citizens. In other na- 
tions many have performed services for 
which they have deserved and received the 
thanks of the public ; but to you, sir, pecu- 
liar praise is due, your services have been es- 
sential in acquiring and establishing the free- 
dom and independence of your country ; 
they deserve the grateful acknowledgments 
of a free and independent nation : those ac- 
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knowledgments Congress have the satisfac- 
tion of expressing to your excellency. 

HOSTILITIES have now ceased, but your 
country still needs your services ; she wishes 
to avail herself of your talents in forming 
the arrangements which will be necessary 
for her in the time of peace ; for this reason 
your attendance at Congress has been re- 
quested. A committee is appointed to con- 
fer with your excellency, and to receive your 
assistance in preparing and adjusting plans 
relative to these important obje<^s. 



TO WHICH HIS EXCELLENCY MADE THE FOL- 
LOWING REPLY* 

MH. PRESIDENT^ 

I AM too sensible of the honourable re- 
ception 1 have now experienced, not to be 
penetrated with the deepest feelings of grat- 
itude. 

NOTWITHSTANDING Cougrcss appear to 
estimate the value of my life beyond any 
services I have been able to render the Uni- 
ted States, yet I must be permitted to con- 
sider the wisdom and unanimity of our na- 
tional councils, the firmness of our citizens, 
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arid the patience and bravery of our troops, 
which have produced so happy a termination 
of the war, as the most conspicuous efFeft of 
the divine interposition, and the surest pre- 
sage of our future happiness. 

HIGHLY gratified by the favourable senti- 
ments which Congress are pleased to express 
of my past condud:, and amply rewarded by 
the confidence and affedion of my fellow cit- 
izens, I cannot hesitate to contribute my best 
endeavours towards the establishment of the 
national security in whatever manner the 
sovereign power may think proper to direft, 
until the ratification of the definitive treaty 
of peace, or the final evacuation of our coun- 
try by the British forces ; after either of 
which events, I shall ask permission to re- 
tire to the peaceful shade of private life. 

PERHAPS, sir, no occasion may offer more 
suitable than the present to express my hum- 
ble thanks to God, and my grateful acknowl- 
edgments to my country, for the great and 
universal support I Have received in every 
vicissitude of fortune, and for the many dis- 
tinguished honours which Congress have 
been pleased to confer upon me in the course 
of the war. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Of general WASHINCrON to the AkMIES OF 

THE UNITE!? STATES. 

Rocky^Hill, near Princeton, N07. a, 1783. 

1 HE United States in Congress assenfi- 
bled, after giving the most honourable testi* 
mony to the merits of the federal armies,- and 
presenting them with the thanks of their 
country, for tlieir long, eminent and faithful 
service, having thought proper, by their proc- 
lamation bearing date the 1 8th of O^ftbber 
last, to discharge such part of the trdops as 
were engaged for the war, and to permit the 
officers oxi furlough to retir6 from service, 
froni and after to-morrow, which prodaitfa- 
tioh having been communicated in the pub- 
lic papers for the information and goverh- 
. ment of all concerned ; it only remains for 
the commander in chief to address himself 
once more, and that for the last time, to the 
armies of the United States, (however wide^ 
ly dispersed individuals who compose them 
may be) and to bid them an iffedionate, a 
long fareweL 

BUT before the commander in chief takes 
his final leave of those he holds most dear. 
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he wishes to indulge himself a few moments^ 
in calling to mind a slight review of the 

past : — ^he will then take the liberty of ex-* 
plpring, with his military friends, their fu-» 
ture prospedis ; of advising the general line 
of conduft which in his opinion ought to be 
pursued ; and he will conclude the Address, 
by expressing the obligations he feels himself 
under for the spirited and able assistance he 
has experienced from them^ in the perform- 
ance of an arduous office. 

A CONTEMPLATION of the Complete at-, 
tainment (at a period earlier than could have 
b?eji expefted) of the objeft for which we 
contended against so formidable a power, 
cannot but inspire us with astonishment and 
gjtatitude. The disadvantageous circum- 
stances on our part, with which the war 
was vindert^ken, can never be forgotten. 
The singular intej;position of providence in 
our feeble condition, were such as could 
scarcely escape the attention of thq most un- 
pbserving — ^while the unparalleled persever- 
ance of the armies of the United States, 
through almost every possible suffering and 
discouragement, for the spa^ce of eight long 
years, was little short of a standing mixade. 
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IT is not the meaning, lior within the 
compass of thi» Addresil^ to detail the Hard* 
ships peculiarly incident to our service, or to. 
describe the distresses which in several in- 
stances have resulted hotsi the ^:fctreinei^ of 
hunger and nakednes^, combined with the 
rigours of afi ihcfement seascm ; nolr is it 
nefcessary to dwell on the cbrk side of our 
past ^ifeirs. Every American officer and sol- 
dier must now console himself for any ttn- 
Ipleasant circumstances which may have oc- 
curred, by a recolleftioh of the uncommon 
i^cenes In which he has been called to zQ: iio 
inglorious part, and the astonishing events of 
which he has been a witness 5 events which 
ha^e seldom^ if ever before, taken place oit 
the stage of huntian aftron, no'r e^ri they 
probably ever happen again. For who has 
before seen a discipHn^d arm^ fo^m6d at 
once from such raw riiaterials ? who tha^t 
was not a witness* could itna^ne thit the 
fttost violent local prejudices WoUld ceisfe so 
sooii, andHihat riicn who ttitne from the dtf- 
ferent parts of the continent, strdngly dis- 
posed by the habits of ediication to dfespisc 
iiid qiiarrel with each othtr, would instantly 
betome one patriotic band of brothers ? 
or who that #as not on the spot, can traiie 
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the stq>s by which such a wonderful revolu* 
tion has been efieded, and such a glorious 
period put to all our warlike toils ? 

• 

IT is iiniversajly acknowledged, that the 
enlarged prospeds of happiness, opened by 
the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, almost exceed the power of de* 
scription : and shall not the brave men who 
have contributed so essentially to these ines- 
timable acquisitions, retiring viftorious from 
the field of war to the field of agriculture, 
participate in all the blessings which have 
been pl?tained ? In suph a republic, who will 
exclude them fropi the rights of citizens, and 

the fruits of their labours ? in such a coun- 
try, so happily circumstanced, the pursuits 
of commerce, and th^ cultivation of the soi}, 
win unfold to industry th$ certain road tp. 

competenjce. To those hardy soldiers who are 
aftuated by the spirit of adventure, the fish» 
eries will afford ample and profitable employ-^ 
ment ; and the extensive and f(?rtile regions 
of the west will yield a most happy asylum 
to those who, fond of domestic enjoyment, 
are seeking personal independence. Nor is it 
possible to conceive that any one of the U» 
Qited States will prefer a nationzd bankrupt? 
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cy, and the dissolation of the union, to a 
compliance with the requisitions of Congress, 
a»d the payment of its just debts ; so that: 
the officers and soldiers nxay expcft consider- 
able assistance, in recommencing their civil 
occupations, from the sums due to them from 
the public, which must and will most inevi^ 
tjably be paid. 

IN order to efifeft this desirable purpose, 
and to remove the prejudices which may 
have taken possession of the minds of any of 
the good people of the states, it is earnestly 
recommended to aU the trpops, that^ with 
strong attachments to the union, they 
should carry with them into civil society 
the most conciliating dispositions ; 3nd that 
they should prove themselves not less vir- 
tuous and useful as citizens, than they have 
been persevering and viftorious as soldiers. 
What though there should be some envious 
individuals, who are unwilling to pay the 
debt the public has contrA<Sed, or to yield 
the tribute due to merit ; yet let such un- 
worthy treatment produce no inveflive, or 
any instance of intemperate conduft ; let it 
be remembered, that the unbiassed voice of 
the free citizens of the United States ha* 
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promised the jiist reward, and givta tki 
merited sippktuse ; let it be kncywti and re* 
idieitibered, that the reputation of the federal 
armies is estabfisfaed beyond the reaeh of ma- 
levolence J and let a conscicrusntss of theiir 
achievements, and fame, still excite* the men 
who composed them to honottrabk aftions, 
under the persuasion, that the private virtues 
of economy, prudence, and industry, will 
not be less aniiable in civil life, than the 
rtiOre splendid qualities of valour, perseve- 
tanee, and entefprlze were in the field. Eve^ 
ry one may rest assured that much of the fu- 
ture happiness of the officers and men, will 
depend upoii the wise arid manly condu6l 
which shall be adopted by them, when they 
are mingled with the great body of the com- 
munity. And although the general has so 
frequently given it as his opinion, in the 
most public and explicit mariner, that unless 
the principles of the federal government were 
properly supported, tod the powers of the 
union increased, the honour, dignity, and 
justice of the nation, would be lost forever ) 
yet he cannot help repeating on this occasion 

so interesting a sentiment, and leaving it as 
his last injunction to every officer and every 
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soldier who niay view the subjeft in the 
same serious point of light, to add his best 
endeavours to those of his worthy, fellow- 
citizens, towards efFefting these great and 
valuable purposes, on which our very exist- 
ence as a nation so materially depends. 

THE commander in chief conceives little 
is now wanting to enable the soldier to 
change the military character into that of 
a citizen, but that steady and decent tenor 
of behaviour, which has generally distin- 
guished not only the army under his imme- 
diate command, but the different detach- 
ments and separate armies, through the 
course of the war. From their good sense 
and prudence he anticipated the happiest con- 
sequences : and while he congratulates them 
on the glorious occasion which renders their * 
services in the field no longer necessary, he 
wishes to express the strong obligations he 
f^els himself under for the assistance he has 
received from every class, and in every in*- 
stance. He presents his thanks, in the most 
serious and affectionate manner, to the gen- 
eral officers, as well for their counsel on ma- 
i)y interesting occasions, as for their ardour 
in promoting the success of the plans he had 
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adopted ; to the commandants of regimentis 
and corps, and to the officers for their zeal 
and attention in carrying his orders prompt- 
ly into execution ; to the staff, for theiif alac- 
rity and exa'ftness in performing the duties 
of their several departments ; and to the non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers, 
for their extraordinary patience in suffering, 
as well a:s their invincible fortitude in adUon. 
To all the branches of the army the general 
takes this last and solemn opportunity of 
professing his inviolable attachment and 
friendship : he wishes more thaii bare pro- 
fessions were in his flower, that he was real- 
ly able to be useful to them all in future life. 
He flatters himself, however, they will do 
him the justice to believe, that whatever 
could with propriety be attempted by him, 
has been done. And being now to conclude 
these his last public orders, to take his ulti- 
mate leave, in a short time, of the military 
chara<9:er, and to bid a final adieu to the ar- 
mies he has so long had the honour to com- 
mand, he can only again offer, in their be- 
half, his recommendations to their grateful 
country, and his prayers to the God of ar- 
mies. May ample justice be done them here, 
and may the choicest of heaven's favours. 
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both here and hereafter, attend those, who, 
under the divine auspices, have secured innu- 
merable blessings for others ! With these 
wishes, and this benedidion, the commander 
in chief is about to retire from service* The 
curtain of separation will soon be drawn — 
and the military scene, to him, will be closed 
forever. 
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ANNAPOLIS, DEC. 23, I7S3. 

ccNBRAL If^ AS HINGTON having informed Congress of tu3 
intention to resign the commission he had the honor to hold in 
their service, they resolved that it should be ^onc in a public au- 
dience ; and appointed this day for the interesting scene. At a 
proper moment, Gen. WASHXNctoN appeared^ and addressed The 
Piesident in the following words : — 

". MJi. PRESIDENT^ 

" THE great events on which my resig- 
nation depended, having at length taken 
place, I have now the honour of offering my 
sincere congratulations to Congress, and of 
presenting myself before them to surrender 
into their hands, the trust committed to me, 
and to claim the indulgence of retiring from 
the service of my country. 

** HAPPY in the confirmation of our in- 
dependence and sovereignty, and pleased 
with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respeftable nation, I re- 
sign with satisfaftion the appointment I ac- 
cepted with diffidence ; a diffidence in my 
abilities to accomplish so arduous , a task, 
which, however, was superseded by a confi- 
dence in the reftitude of our cause, the sup- 
port of the supreme power of the union, and 
the patronage of heaven. 
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" THE successful termination of the war 
has verified the most sanguine expeftations, 
knd my gratitude for the interposition of 

providence, and the assistance I have received 
from my countrymen, increases with every 
review of the momentous contest. 

** WHILE I repeat my Obligations to the 
army in general, I should do injustice to my 
own feelizigs not to acknowledge, in this 
place, the peculiar services, and distinguished 
merits of the persons who have been attach- 
ed to my person during the war : it was im- 
possible the choice of confidential officers to 
compose my family should have been more 
fortunate : permit me, sir, to recommend in 
particular those who have continued in the 
service to the present moment, as worthy of 
the favorable notice and patronage of Con* 
gress. 

" I consider it'as an indispensaWe duty to 
close this last solemn ad: of my official fife, by 
commending the interests of our dearest coun- 
try to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them, 
to his holy keeping. 
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" HAVING now finished the work assign- 
ed me, I retire fronri the great theatre of ac- 
tion ; and bidding an alFecHonate farewel to 
this august body, under whose orders I have 
long afted, I here offer my commission, and 
take my leave of all the employments of pub- 
Uc Ufe." 



TO WHICH THE PRESIDENT RETURNED THE 
FOLLOWING ANSWER : 

*^ .THE United States in Congress assem- 
bled, receive with emotions too affecting for 
utterance, the solemn resignation of the aia» 
thorities under which you have led. their 
troops with success, through a perilous and 
doubtful war. 

" CALLED upon by your country to de- 
fend its invaded rights, you accepted the sa- 
cred charge before it had formed alliances, 
and whilst it was without friends or a gov- 
(srnjment to support you. 

^* YOU have condufted the great military 
contest with wisdom and fortitude, invaria- 
bly regarding the rights of the civil power 
through all disasters and changes : you have 
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by the love and confidence of your fellow 
citizens enabled them to display their mar- 
tial genius, and transmit their fame to pos- 
terity ; you have persevered, till these Uni- 
ted States, aided by a magnanimous king and 
nation, have been enabled, under a just pro- 
vidence, to dose the war in freedom, safety 
and independence ; on which happy event 
\ve sincerely join you in congratulations. 

" HAVING defended the standard of lib- 
erty in this new world — ^having taught a les- 
son useful to those who inflict, and to those 
who feel oppression, you retire from the great 
theatre of aftion, with the blessing of your 
fellow citizens, but the glory of your virtues 
will not terminate with your miUtary com- 
mand, it will continue to animate remotest 
ages. We feel with you, our obligations to 
the army in general, and will particularly 
charge ourselves with the interest of those 
confidential oflicers, who have attended your 
person to this afFefting moment. 

*' w£ join you in commending the inter- 
ests of our dearest country to the protedion 
of Almighty God, beseeching Him to dispose 
the hearts and minds of its citizens, to im- 
prove the opportunity afforded them, of be- 
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coming a happy and respedable nation ; and 
for you, we address to Him our earnest pray- 
ers, that a life so beloved may be fostered 
with all his care : that your days may be 
happy as they have been illustrious, and that 
he will finally give you that reward which 
this world cannot ^ve." 
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[nEW-YORK, APRIL 3O1 I7S9. 

THIS day the great and illustrious WASHING*TONi the fa- 
vorite son of liberty, and deliverer of his country, entered upon 
the execution of the office of First Magistrate of the United States 
of America ; to which important station he had been unanimous- 
ly called by the united voice of the people. The ceremony which 
took place on this occasion was truly grand and pleasing, and ev- 
€ry heart Teemed anxious to teftify the joy it felt on fo memorable 
an event. His Excellency was escorted from his house by a troop 
of light dragoons, and a legion under the command of col. Lrals, 
attended by a committee of the senate and house of representa- 
tives, to Federal Hall, where he was formally received by both 
houses of Congress, assembled in the Senate Chamber ; after which 
he was condudled to the gallery in front of the hall, accompanied 
by aU the members, when the oath, prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, was administered to him by the Chancellor of the State, who 

then faid, 

LONG LIFE 

GEORGE WASffiNGTON, 

JPRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

which was answered by an immense concourse of citizens, assem- 
bled 0n the occasion, by the loudest plaudit and acclamation, that 
love and veneration ever inspired. He then made the folio win^ 
Ckpeech :] 

THE PRESIDENVs SPEECH. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE, AND 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

jhlMONG the vicissitudes incident to 
life, no event could have filled me with great- 
er anxieties than that of which the notifica- 
tion was transmitted by your order, and re- 
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ceived on the 14th day of the present month. 
On the one hand, I was summoned by my 
country, whose voice I can uever hear but 
with veneration and love, from a tetreat 
which I had chosen with the fondest predi- ' 
lection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an 
immutable decision, as the asylum of my de- 
clining years : a retreat which was rendered 
every day more necessary as well as more 
dear to me, by the addition of habit to incli- 
nation, and of frequent interruptions in my 
health to the gradual waste committed on it 
by time. On the other hand,the magnitude 
and difliculty of the trust to which the voice 
of my country called me, being sufficient to 
awaken in the wisest and most, experienced 
of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into his 
qualifications, could not but overwhelm with 
despondence one, who, inheriting inferiour 
endowments from nature, and unpradised 
in the duties of civil administration, ought 
to be peculisurly conscious of his own deficien- 
cies. In this conflid of emotions, all I dare 
aver is, that it has been my faithful study to 
colled my duty from a just appreciation of 
every circumstance by which it might be af- 
fefted. All I dare hope is, that if in execut- 
ing this task I have been too much swayed by 
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a grateful remembrance of former instances, 
or by an aflfeftionate sensibiKty to this tran- 
scendent proof of the confidence of my fel- 
low^itizens ; and have thence too little con- 
sitlted my incapacity as well as disinclination 
for the weighty and untried cares before me; 
my error will be palliated by the motives 
which misled me, and its consequences be 
judged by my country, with some share of 
the partiality in which they originated. 

SUCH being the impressions under which 
I have, in obedience to the public summons, 
repaired to the present station, it would be 
peculiarly improper to omit in this first oflSi- 
cial aft, my fervent supplications to that Al- 
mighty Being, who rules over the universe^ 
who presides in the councils of nations, and 
whose providential aids can supply every hu-' 
man defeft, that his benediaion may conse- 
crate to the liberties and happiness of the peo- 
ple of the United States, a government insti- 
tuted by themselves for these essential pur- 
poses, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration, to execute with 
success, the ftindions allotted to his charge. 
In tendering this homage to the great author 
of every public and private good, I assure 

H 
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myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own ; nor those of my fellow- 
citizens at large, less than either. No peo- 
ple can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand, which condu6ts the af- 
fairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step, by which they 
have advanced to the charafter of an inde- 
pendent nation, seenfis to have been distin- 
guished by some token of providential agen- 
cy. And in the important revolution just 
accomplished in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations and 
voluntary consent of so many distind com- 
munities, from which the event has resulted, 
cannot be compared with the means by 
which most governments have beenestabfisfa- 
ed, without some return of pious gratitutde 
along with an humble anticipation of the fu- 
ture blessings which the past seem to pre- 
sage. These rcfle£tions, arising put of the 
present cri^s, have forced themselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
will j<»n with me, I trust, in thinking that 
there are ncme under the influence of which, 
the proceedings of a new and free govem- 
^zient can more auspiciously commence. 
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BY the article estabirshing the executive 
department, it is made the duty of the presi- 
dent " to recommend to your consideration, 
such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient/' The circumstances under 
which I now meet you, will acquit me from 
entering into that subjeft farther than to re- 
fer you to the great constitutional charter 
under' which we are assembled ; and which, 
in defining your powers, designates the ob- 
jects to which your attention is to be given, 
it will be more consistent with those circum- 
stances, and far more congenial with the feel- 
ings which aftuate me, to substitute in place 
of a recommendation of particular measures, 
the tribute that is due to the talents, the rec- 
titude, and the patriotism which adorn the 
charafters selefted to devise and adopt them. 
In these honourable qualifications, I behold 
the surest pledges, that as on one side, no lo- 
cal prejudices or attachments, no separate 
views nor party animosities, will misdireft 
the comprehensive and equal eye which ought 
to watch over this great assemblage of com- 
munities and interests : so,on the other, that 
the foundations of our national policy will 
be laid in the pure and immutable principles 
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of private morality ; and the pre-eminence of 
a free government be exemplified by all the 
^attributes which can win the aflfeftions of its 
citizens, and command the resped of the 
world. 

I DWEI.L on this prosped with ev^ry sat^ 
isfadipn which an ardent love for my coun- 
try can inspire ; since there is no truth more 
thoroughly established, than that there ex* 
its in the economy and course of nature, an 
Indissoluble union between virtue and happi^ 
ness — ^between duty and advantage, between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and mag* 
nanimous policy, and the solid rewards of 
public prosperity and felicity. Since we 
ought to be no less persuaded that the pro- 
pitious smiles of heaven can never be cxped* 
ed on a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right, which heaven itself 
has ordained ; and since the preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of 
the republican model of government, are 
justly considered as deeply, perhaps as final- 
ly staked, on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of th^ American peopl^t 
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BESIDES the ordinary objeds subxmtted to 
your care, it will remain with your judg- 
ment to decide how far an exercise of the oc- 
casional power delegated by the fifth article 
of the constitution is rendered expedient at 
the present junffcure by the nature of objec- 
tions which have been urged against the sys- 
tem, or by the degree of inquietude which 
has given birth to them. Instead <rf under- 
taking particular recommendations on this 
subjeft, in which 1 could be guided by no 
lights derived from official opportunities, I 
shall again give way to my intire confidence 
in your cUscernment and pursuit of the pub- 
lic good : for I assure myself, that whilst 
you carefully avoid every alteration which 
might endanger the benefits of an united 
and efFeftive government, or which ought to 
await the future lessons of experience *, a rev- 
erence for the charafteristic rights of free- 
men, and a regard for the public harmony, 
will sufficiently influence your deliberations 
on the question, how far the former can be 
more impregnably fortified, or the latter be 
safely and advantageously promoted. 

TO the preceding observations I have one 
to add, which will be most properly ad^ 
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dressed to the house of representatives. It 
concerns myself, and wiU therefore be ps brief 
as possible. When I was first honoured with 
a call into the service of my country, then 
on the eve of an arduous struggle for its lib- 
erties, the light in which I contemplated my 
duty, required that I should renounce every 
pecuniary ccnnpensation. From this resolu- 
tion I have in no instance departed. And 4>e- 
ing still under the impressions which pro- 
duced it, I must decline, as inapplicable to 

myself, any share in the personal enaoluments, 
which may be indispensably included in a 
permanent provision for the executive de- 
partment ; and must accordingly pray that 
the pecuniary estimates for the station in 
which I am placed, may, during my contin- 
uation in it, be limited to such adual expen- 
ditures as the public good may be thought 
to require. 

HAVING thus imparted to you my senti- 
ments, as they have been awakened by the 
occasion which brings us together, I shall 
take my present leave ; but not without re- 
sorting once more to the benign parent of 
the human race, in humble supplication, that 
since he has been pleased to favour the Amer- 
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ican people with opportunities for deliberat- 
ing in perfed tranquility, and dispositions 
for deciding with unparalleled unanimity on 
a form of government for the security of 
their union, and the advancement of their 
happiness ; so his diVine blessing may be 
equally conspicuous in the enlarged views, the 
temperate consultations, and the wise meas- 
ures on which the success of this government 
must depend* 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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ADDRESS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TO HIS 
FELLOW CITIZENS, ON DECLINING BEING 
CONSIDERED A .CANDIDATE FOR THEIR FUr 
TURE SUFFRAGES. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOnr-CITIZENSy 

^ 1 HE period for a new ele^oh of a Citr 
izen, to administer the executive goyern- 
ment of the United States, being not far dis- 
tant, and the time a6hially arrived, when 
your thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person, who is to be doathed 
with that important trust, it appears to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce to a 
more distinft expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolu- 
tion I have formed, to decline being consi- 
dered among the number of those, out of 
whom a choice is to be made, 

I BEG you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this resolution 
has not been taken, without a strid regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation, which binds a dutiful citizen to his 
country j and that, in withdrawing the ten- 
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der of service which silence in my situation 
niight imply, I am influenced by no diminu- 
tion of zeal for your future interest ; no de- 
ficiency of grateful respeft for your past kind- 
.ness : but atn supported by a full conviftion 
that the step is compatible with both. 

THE acceptance of, aiid continuance hith- 
erto in the oflSice to which your suffrages 
have twice called me', hive fceeii a uniform 
{sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of du- 
ty, and to a dcf erencd for what appeared to 
be yolir de^re. I constantly hoped, that it 
would have been much earlier in my power 
consistently with Iriotives, which I wis not 
at libef ty to disregard, to returti to that rcl- 
tirement, from which I had been reluftahtly 
drawto. The strength 6f my inclination to do 
this, previous to the last elcdlion, had cvcti 
led to the preparation of an address to de- 
clare it to you ; but mature refle^on oil the 
then perplexed and critical posture of affairs 
with foreign nations, and the unanimous ad- 
vice of persons intitled to my confidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the i(fea. 

1 REJOICE, that the state of your c(hi- 
«evn5, external % well as intomal, no longer 

I 
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readers the pursuit of inclination iijedmpa- 
tible with the sentiment of duty, or proprie- 
ty : and am persuaded, whatever partiality 
may be retained "for my service, that in tTie 
present circumstances of our. country, you 
will not disapprove my determination to 
.j^tire. ' 

i 

• • • ♦ 

. - THE impressions with which I first un- 
def took the arduous trust, were explained 
,on ite proper occasion. In the discharge of 
this trust, I will -only say, that I have with 
^ood .intentions, contributed towards th^ or- 
gani^ition and administration of the govern- 
ment, the bqst exertions of which a very fal- 
Jible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scJQus, in the outset , of the inferiority of my 
purifications, experience in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has 
^strengthened the motives to difi^depce of 
myself : andvcvery day tte increasing wdght 
€tf, years adnjoiushes naemore and more, that 
the sixade of retirement is as neces^y to me 
as it will be welcome. Satisfied thai if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value to 
m^ s^^iCes, theyVere temporary, I have 
tl\p ^nsdlatioh to~beli^ve, that while choiw 
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and prudeiicc invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

IN looking forward to the moment, which 
15 intended to terminate the career of my 
public life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that- 
debt of gratitude which I Owe to my belov- 
ed country, for the many honours it has 
conf(^rr^d upon me ; still more for the sted* 
€iist confidence with whidk it has supported 
mc 5 and for the opportunities I have thehce 
enjoyed of manifesting my in vtolable^ attach^ 
iiient, by services faithful and persevering, 
though Ia^ usefulness unequal to my ^zeaL«^ 
If benefitshave resulted to our country frcna 
these services, Jet it always be remembered 
to our praise, and as an instru&ive qxample 
in our annals, that under circumstances in 
vrhich the passions, agitated, in every direc- 
tion, were liable to mislead, amidst appear- 
ances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for-* 
tune, often discouraging in situations, iri 
which not unftequently want of success haj^ 
countenanced the spirit of criticism — ^the 
constancy of your support was the cssentiial 
prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans by which they were etfefted. Pro- 
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foundly penetrated with tjm idea, I shall qir^ 
rjr it with me to my grave, as a strong iiv 
dtement.to uncea^g vows, that heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of 
itsbcneficence— -that your union and brother- 
ly aflfc^on may be perpetual — ^that the free 
constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained — ^that it$ 

administration in every department may be 
stamped with wisdom and virtuer-that, in 
£ne, the happiness of the people of thes^ 
states, under thp auspices of liberty, may be 
piade complete, by so careful a preservation ' 
and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending 
it to the applause, the affecUcm, and adoption 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it, 

HfRE, perhaps, I ought to stop. But sot 
licitude for your welfare, wjiich cannot en4 
butwfth my life, and the apprehension of 
danger natural to that solicitude, urge pie 
on an occasion like the present, to ofier tp 
your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
mend tp your frequent review, some send- 
ments, which are the result of much reflec- 
tion,of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me all-important to the per- 
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^manency of your felicity as a people. These 
vnH be offered to you with the more free- 
doniy as you can only fed in them the disin« 
Jterestcd warnings of a parting friend, who 
can possibly have no personal motive to bias 
ms counsel. Nor can I forget, as an enCour^ 
agement to it, your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissim« 
ilar occasion. 

INTERWOVEN as IS the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, jio reconu 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify or 

confirm the attachment. 

♦ 

THE unity of government which oonstir 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to you. 
It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the sup^ 
pprt of your tranquility at home, your peace 
^ abroad ; of your safety -, of your prosperity ; 
of that very liberty which you so highly 
prize. But, as it is easy to foresee, that 
from different causes and from different 
quarters, much pains wiU be taken, many 
artijBces employed, to weaken in your minds 
the .convi6tion of this truth ; as this is the 
point in your political fortress, against which 
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the battec^ of internal and extqr^^al , cnp- 
mi^s will be i^ost constantly »and ^divdy, 
(though often covertly ajid insidiously) di- 
rc&ed, it i^ of infinite moment that you 
^o^l4 propeirly estimate the immensf valu^ 
of youi; nationial union, to your colkdive 
^nd individual happiness ^ that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, an4 immovable 
attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves ta 
think and speak of it as o£ the palladium of 
your pcditical s^ty and prosperity, watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety j 
4iscount<nap€ii^g whatever may suggest evea 
a suspicion that it can in any event be aba^* 
doned j and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to Senate 
any portion v^ our couatry from the ,re§t, 
or to^nfedjle the sacred tks whi^h now Iin|c 
together the various parts. 

poR'this you have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens, by birth o^ 
choice, of a common country, that coimtry 
has a right to concentrate your affed^pRS* 
The nanie of American, which belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than 
any appellation derived from local discrimi- 
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nations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits 
and pblitical principles. You have in a com- 
inon cause, fought and triumphed together ; 
the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils, and jcint efforts^ 
of common dangers, sufferings aiid suc- 
cesses. 

BUT these considerations however pow- 
erfully they address themselves to youtr sen- 
sibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply ihore immediately to your in-^ 
t^rest. Here every portion of our country 
finds the most comimanding motives for care- 
faffly guarcfing and preserving the union of 
the whole. 

THE North j in an Unrestrained intefrcourse 
with the South, protefted by the equal law* 
<if a common government, finds in the pro- 
<iu6Hons of the latter, great additional re- 
sources of maritime and commercial 6nter- 
^rise, and precious materials of manufa6lur- 
ihg industry. The S(?«/A in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the agency of the North, 
sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
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nels the seamen of the Norths it finds its pai'--' 
ticular navigation invigorated— and, while 
it contributes, in different ways, to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the nation- 
al navigation, it looks forward to the protee^ 
tion of a maritime strength, to which itself 
is unequally adapted^ The East in a like in- 
tercourse with the West^ already finds, and in 
the progrefssive improvement of interior com- 
munications, by land and water, will more 
and more find a valuable vent for the com- 
modities which it brings ff om abroad, or ma- 
nufaftures at home. The West derives from 
the East supplies requisite to its growth and 
comfort ; and what is perhaps of still great- 
er consequence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for 
its own productions to the weight, influence, 
and the future maritime strength of the at- 
lantic side of the Union, direfted by an in- 
dissoluble comnaunity of interestsas onenaiien. 
Any other tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnatural conneftion with any 
foreign power^ must be intrinsically preca- 
rious. 
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WHILE then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular inter- 
est in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and 
efforts, greater strength, greater resource, 
proportionably greater security, from exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations ; and what is 

of inestimable value, they must derive from 
union an exemption from those broils and 

wars between themselves, which so frequent- 
ly afRift neighbouring countries, not tied to- 
gether by the same government ; which their 
own rivalships alone would be sufficient to 
produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, 
attachments and intrigues, would stimulate 
and imbitter. Hence, likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown mil- 
itary establishments, which, under any form 
of government, are inauspicious to liberty, 
and which are to be regarded as particularly 
hostile to republican liberty : in this sense 
it is, that your union ought to be considered 
as a main prop of your liberty, and that the 
love of the one ought to endear to you the 
preservation of the other. 
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tHESE considerations speak a persuasive 
language to every refiecling and virtuous 
mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
iTNioK a» a primary objeft of a patriotic de- 
sire, b there a doubt, whether a comfmon 
government can embrace so large a spbei'e ? 
-*-let experience solve it. To listen to mere 
speculation, in such a case, weiTe criminal. 
We are asuthorized to hope that a proper or- 
galnization of the whole, with the auxiKary 
agency of governments fiDr the respective 
sub-divisions, will afford a happy issue to the 
experiment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiftrent. With such powerful and ob- 
vious motives to utnioni, affefting all parts of 
cHir country, while experimient shall not have 
dcmomi?rated its imipraiSkibility, there will 
always' be reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those, who, in scfly quarter, may endeavdur to 
wsaken its hands*. 

IN contemplati4Tjg the causes which may 
(fist^bt our Bnion, it occuts as miatter of se- 
ri^ms concern, that any ground, should be 
fuiirnisised^ fct cftecra<^eri^ng parties, by g^cf^ 
graphical dxscnmin^tiotv&'^N^rtbern T^dtSouth* 
ernr-^Atlantic and Western ; whence design- 
ing men may endeavour to excite a belief. 
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that thar^ is a real diflference of local inter- 
ests a«d views. One of the expedients of 
party, to acquire influence witliin particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other distrifts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heart-burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations : they tend to render 
alien to each other, those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. — The 
inhabitants of our -western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head : tliey 
have seen, in the negotiation by the qa^ecu- 
tive, and in the unanimous ratification by 
the senate, of the treaty with Spaiu^ and in 
the universal satisfaction at that event^ 
throughout the United States, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propogated among them, of a policy in the 
general government, and in theatlantic states, 
unfriendly to their interests, in regard to the 
Missisippi ; they have been witnesses to the 
formation of two treaties, that with Oreat- 
Britain, and that with Spain^ which secure to 
them every thing they could desire,in respeft 
to oujr foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
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vantages on the union by which they were 
procured ? Will they not henceforth be deaf 
to those advisers,if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren, and conned: 
them with aliens ? 

TO the efficacy and permanency of your 
union, a government for the whole is incUs- 
pensable. No alliances, however strift, be- 
tween the parts, can be an adequate substi- 
tute ; they will inevitably experience the in- 
fradtions and interruptions which all allian- 
ces, in ail times, have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have improved 
upon your first essay, by the adoption of a 
constitution of government better calculated 
than your former for an intimate union, and 
for the efficacious management of your com- 
mon concerns. This government, the off- 
spring of your own choice, uninfluenced and 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation, and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and contain- 
ing, within itself, a provision for its own a- 
mendment, has a just claim to your confi- 
dence, and your support, Respeft for its au- 
thority, compliance with its laws, acquies- 
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cence in its measures, are duties enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true liberty. — 
The basis of our political systems is the right 
of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitutions of government. But, the consti- 
tution which at any time esdsts, ^till changed 
by an explicit and authentic aft of the whole 
people, is sacred andobligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of the 
people to establish government, pre-supposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the es- 
tablished government. 

ALL obstrudions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, un- 
der whatever plausible charafter, with the 
real character to direft, controul, counteradt, 
or awe the regular deliberation and adHon of 
the constituted authorities, are destructive of 
this fundamental principle, and of fatal ten- 
dency. They serve to organize faftion, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force, 
to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a small, 
but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community ; and, according to the alternr H 
triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill- 
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concerted and ij^<:on^7uous|>ro}ecb of fadiim^ 
rather than ithe orgpn of ccpsistj^nt and 
wholesQiDe [dans, digested by coi^amon cf>um* 
cils, and modified by ua^ut^al int^rest^. 

Haw£'V£R combinations or a$soci^t^;)^$ pf 
the above descri|^ion may now and th,en 
answer popular eads, they are likely iu the 
course of time and things., to becp^^ potei^t 
engines, by which cunning, ^^bitipju^, a^d 
unprincipled men, will be enabled to siuibvisrt 
the power of the people, and to usuf^p for 
themselves the reins of government ; destroy- 
ing afterwards the Very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

TOWARDS the preservation of your gov* 
crnment, and the permanency of your pres- 
ent happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular oppo- 
sition to it5 acknowledged authority, but al- 
so that you resist with care, the spirit of in- 
novation upon its principles, however spec- 
ious the pretexts. One method of assault 
may be to efFe<5i:, in the forms of the constitu- 
tion, alterations which will impair the ener- 
gy of the system, and thus to undermine 
what cannot be diredly overthrown. In all 
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the changes to which you may be invited, 
renjember that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ment, as of other hmnan institutions-— that 
experience is the surest standard, by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing con- 
stitution of a country — ^that facility in chan- 
ges upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from 
the encHess variety of hypothesis and opin- 
ion ; and remember, especially, that for the 
efficient management of your common inte- 
xtst^ in a country so extensive as ours, a gov- 
ernment of as much vigar as is consistent 
with the perfeft security of liberty, is indis- 
pensable. Liberty itself will find in such a 
government, with powers properly distribut- 
ed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the 
government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faSion, to confine each mem- 
ber of the society within the limits prescribed 
by the^ laws, and to maintain all in the se- 
cure and tranquil enjoyitteAt oi'tYit rights of 
person and property. 

r ft AVE already intimated to you, the dan- 
px df parties in the state, wkh particular re- 
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ference to the founding of them on geograph- 
ical discrimination. Let me now take a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you, in 
the most solemn manner, against the bane- 
ful efFecls of the spirit of party, generally. 

THIS spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
from our nature, having its root in the 
strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists under different shapes in all govern- 
ments — more or less stifled, controuled, or 
repressed ; but in those of the popular form, 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is tru- 
ly their worst enemy. 

THE alternate domination of one faflion 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge, natural to party dissension^ which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism ; but this leads at length to a 
more formal and permanent despotism.—^ 
The disorders and miseries which result,grad- 
ually incline the minds of men to seek secu- 
rity and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual ; and sooner or later the chief of 
some prevailing faftion, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
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disposition to the purposes of his own eleva- 
tion, on the ruins of public liberty. 

WITHOUT looking forwardsW an extrem-* 
ity of this kind (which nevertheless ought 
not to be intirely out of sight) the conxmon 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party, 
are suflGlcient to make it the interest and du- 
ty of a wise people to discourage and re- 
strain it 

IT serves always to distraflt the public 
councih, and enfeeble the public administra*- 
tion. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies, and false alarms ; kindles 
the animosity of one part against another, 
foments occasionally riot and insurreftion. 
It opens the door to foreign influence and 
corruption, which find a facilitated access to 
the government itself through the channels 
of party passions. Thus the policy and will 
of one country are subjeded to the policy 
and will of another. 

THERE is an opinion, that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the admini« 
stration of the government, and serve to keep 
alive the spirit of liberty. This, within cer- 
tain limits, is probably true, and in govern- 
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tnents of a monarchial cast, patriotism may 
look with indulgence, if not with favour up- 
on the spirit of party. But in those of the 
popular charafter, in governments purely 
deftive, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
Prom their natural tendency it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being 
cdnstant danger of excess, the eiFort ought 
to be by force of public opinion, to mitigate 
and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched ; 
it demands uniform vigilance to prevent its 
bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warm- 
ing, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
df thinking in a free country, should inspire 
eautioh in those entrusted with its admini- 
stration, to confine themselves within their 
f egpeftive constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
th^ exercise of the powers of one dep^rtnient 
to encroach upon another. The spirit o( 
encroachment tends to consolidate the pow- 
ers of all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government^ 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and pronen^ss to abuse it» 
which predominates in the human hearty is 
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sulficiept to satisfy us of the tpth of this 
po^tioiii Th€ n^ecesaty of r^dprojcal pl^iexrlcs 
in the exercise of the political ppiy;er, . by di.-* 
Tiding and 4iistributii]ig it into diJSerent d^'^ 
posit^rie^, an4 constituting each the gu^dr 
iaQ of the public wp^ ^g^lpst invasions by 
the others, ha« been eyin^ed by ^:]i:periq[ient4S 
ancient and modern ; son^e of tliexQ in our 
country, and iinder our own ^y€;s. To pre>^ 
»iry^ them n:uist be as necessary as to ixjisti- 
tutethena* If^in the opinion of the people^ 
the distribution or modifi^tipn of th^ coni* 
i^titutional powers be^ in a<ny partkul^Tf 
wroag, let it toe jcorrefted by zn aRicAdineut 
ix3L the way, which th^ constitujtion desigi>.ates 
^r^Ut kt thjerjB fee »pph»nge by >ism^atip?i ; 
for though this, in o^e iA$tance^ jni^y be tb$ 

instrpjnent of jgood, it is the pustowi*ry weap- 
on by which firee ^oycrnxnents are destroyii^ 
ed. — The precedent must always greatly 
over babnce. In periij^neiMt evU, any partial 
^or transient benefit which th^ «3<s ^ca^ Hf ^9y 
time yiehL 

OF aJl the dispo^itipixs a^ habits which 
lead to politic?.! pf osperity^ religion and mO* 
ra^ijty are indjlspenaable §sjppor.ts. In ysiin 
would that man claim the tribute of patriots 
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ism, who wotdd labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firm- 
est props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to resped and to cherish them» 
— ^A volume could not trace all their con- 
nedions with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice ? — ^And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded of the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture ; reason and experience both forbid us 
to expeft that national morality can prevail 
in ^elusion of religious principle, 

IT is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular gov* 
ernment. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts tp s]^ak$ the fpynd^tion of th^ fabm ? 
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PROMOTE then as an objcft of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
strufture of a government gives force to pub* 
lie opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enUghtened. 

AS a very important source of strengtbr 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it, is to use it as spar^ 
ingly as posdble ; avoiding occasions of e^ 
pence, by cultivating peace, but remember- 
ing also, that timely disbursements, to pre« 
pare for dangers, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repd it ; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expence, but by 
vigorous ^ertions in time of peace to dis- 
charge the debts, which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burthen which 
we oursdves ought to bear. The execution 
of thes^ masims bdongs to your representa* 
tives ; but it is necessary that public opinion 
should Qo-operate. To facilitate to them the 
performance of their duty, it is essential that 
you should practically bear in mind that to- 
wards the payment of debts there must be 
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revenue ; tJiat to l^aye revepm^ there must be 
tsu(;es ; aad none cgn Im ^cvifi^d which axe 
not mort or less inconv^ent and unpleasr 
act .; ^at the intrinsic ^embarra^ssment insepr 
arable frpm the selection of th^ prq)er ob* 
jefts (which is always 9^ choice ^4i$cnlti^s} 
ought to be a decisive motive for a candid 
coAstrudion of the condu^ of the govern- 
ment in making it, and for a sfint of acqui- 
escence lA the measiire;^ for 'Obtaining r&rc^ 
Bue wMdi the public exigeni^s may at ^nj 
time diftate. 



ofiSFRVB good hkh tmd j^ic^ 
all natiQn3 ; <ci3dti>?^e peace 9i34 harjinmy 
with iJl^^rdigion ^sd Doe^ ality ^jpin tkif 
condiiMf): i «sd can it he, that ^good ppliqr 
does nqjt ^^ally enjoin it ? It ^willbe worthy 

^f a fr^« ^oJightened, and {at s^o .distaitf pe- 
riod) a great ntdon, Co gi^^e to mankind the 
j^E^Si^ai^ous and novel e$^zn|de:of ^ peojd^ 
always guided by ^usLiexalted justice wd h^ 
i^evolence. Who can do)ibt that m th^ conr^ 
of timis and things, thp fruits of such ^ plan 
would i*ichly ^repay any^ temporary advanta^ 
ges which mi^ be lost by a ste^ady adher- 
•ence to it ? Can it be, that provid^^K^ fej^ 
not connefted the permanent feUctty of a m^ 
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tion with tdrtue ? The e^erimcnt, at leasts 
is recommended by every s^entuneht which 
ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it render- 
ed ittipossibk by its vices ? 

IH the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, invet«- 
erate antipathies against particular nations^ 
and passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded ; and that in the place of them, 
just and anucable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a shve. 
It is a slave to its animosity, or to its ajSbc- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Anti- 
pztby in one nation against another, disposes 
ea^h more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage^ and 
to be haughty and intra^abk when accident- 
al or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 

HENCB frequent colUsions, obstinate, en- 
venomed and bloody contestls. The n^ion, 
prompted by ill will and resentment^ some- 
times impels to war the government, contra* 
ry to the be$t calculations of policy. The 
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government sometimes participates in the na- 
tional propensity, and adopts, through pas- 
aon, what reason would reject; at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projefts of hostility, instigated 
by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace, often, some- 
times, perhaps, the liberty, of nations has 
been the vi<9im. 

so, likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another, produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest, in csises where no real com- 
mon interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former in- 
to a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to conces^ons 
to the favourite nation, of privileges denied 
to others, which is apt, doubly, to injure the 
nation making the concessions ; by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retsdhied ; and by exciting jealousy, ill will, 
and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld : 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
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luded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favourite nation) facility to betray, or sacri- 
fice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity; 
gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or fooKsh compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

AS avenues to foreign influence in innUr- 
merable ways^ such attachments are jparticu- 
larly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. How many opportuni- 
ties do th6y afford to tamper with domestic 
faftions, to prafldse the arts of seducUon, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
the public councils ; such an attachment of 
a small or weak„ towards a great and power- 
ful nation, dooms, the former to be the satd- 
-Ute of the ktter. 

AGAINST the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I eonjuret you to believe me, fellow 
citizens) the jealouisy of a free people ought 
to be cmfianilf awake \ since history and ex- 
perience prove that foreign influence is one 
.of the mos^bautefulfoeaof repubUcaa gov- 
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eminent. But that jealousy to be usefial 
must be impartial j else it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
stead of a defence against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation, and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those, whoni 
they aftuate, to see danger only on one side, 
and serve to veil and even second the arts of 
influence on the other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the favourite, are 
liable to become suspefted and odious ; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests* 

THE great rule of conduft for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connexion as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfeft good faith.— 
Hert let us stop. 

EUROPE has a set of primary interests, 
which to Us have none, or a very remote re- 
lation. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
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therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships, or enmities. 

ou R detached and -distant situation, in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far 
off, when we may defy material injury, from 
external annoyance ; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, 
we may at any time resolve upon, to be scru- 
pulously respected ; when belligerent nations, 
under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the 
giving us provocation ; when we may choose 
peace or war, as our interest, guided by jus- 
tice^ shaU counsel. 

WHY forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation ? why quit our own, to stand 
upon foreign ground ? why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship^ in- 
terest, humour or caprice ? 
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IT is our true policy to steer clear of per^ 
manent alliances, with any portion of the 
foreign world ; so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronizing infidel- 
ity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to 
private afiairs, that honesty is always the 
best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those 
engagements be observed in their genuine 
t^nse. But, in my opinion,it is unnecessary; 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

TAKING C2ure always to keep ourselves, by 
suitable establishments, in a respedable de- 
fensive posture, we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary emergen- 
cies. 

HARMONY, liberal intercourse with all 
nations, are recommended by policy, human- 
ity and interest. But even our commercial 
policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand ; neither seeking or granting exclusive 
favours or preferences—consulting the natu- 
ral course of things ; difiusing and diversify* 
ing, by gentle means, the streams of com- 
merce, but forcing nothing ; establishing^ 
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with the powers so disposed,iti order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the govern-- 
ment to support them ; conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present drcum^ 
stances and mutual opinion will permit^ but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to 
time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circuaiistances shall diftatc ; constantly keep* 
tng in view, that it is folly in one nation to 
look for (Usinterested favours from another j 
that it must pay, with a portion of its inde* 
pendence, for whatever it may accept under 
that charafter ; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having 
^vcn equivalents for nominal favours, and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not ^ving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expeft, or calculate, upon real 
favours from nation to nation. It is an il- 
lusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

IN oflFering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels ofanoldand afFeftionate friend,! dare 
not hope they will make the strong and last* 
ing impression I could wish — ^that they will 
controul the usual current of the passions, or 
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prevent our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
nations : but, if I may even flatter myself, 
that they may be produdtive of some partial 
benefit, some occsasional good ; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the 
fury of party spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chiefis^ of foreign intrigue, to guard against 
the impostures of pretended patriotism ; this 
hope will be a full recomp^nce for the solici- 
tude for your welfare, by which they have 
been didated. 

HOW far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the principles 
which have been delineated, the public rec- 
ords and other evidences of my condud 
must witness to you and to the world. To 
myself, the aissurance of my own conscience 
is, that I have at least beUeved myself to be 
guided by them. 

IN relation to the still subsisting war in 
Europe, my proclamation of the 2 2d April, 
1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned 
by your approving voice, and by that of 
your representatives, in both houses of Con- 
gress, the spirit of that measure has continu- 
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ally governed me ; uninfluenced by any at- 
tempts to deter or divert me from it. 

AFTER deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was 
well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case,had a right to take, 
and was bound in duty and interest to take, 
^ neutral position. Having taken it, I deter- 
mined, as far as should depend on me, to 
maintain it, with moderation. 

THE considerations which respeft the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not necessary 
on this occason to detail. I will only ob- 
serve, that according to my understanding 
of the matter, that right, so far from being 
denied by any of the belligerent powers, has 
been virtually admitted by all. 

# 

THE duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and hu- 
manity impose on every nation, in cases in . 
which it is free to aA, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of peace and anuty towards 
other nations. 
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THE inducements of interest for observ- 
ing that conduct, will be best referred to 
your own reflexions and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavour to gain time to our country to set- 
tle and mature its yet recent institutions^ 
and to progress without interruption, to that 
degree of strength and consistency, which is 
necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

THOUGH in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of in- 
tentional error, I am, nevertheless, too Sen- 
sible of my defefts not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech 
the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils, 
to which they may tend. I shall also carry 
with me the hope that my country will nev- 
er CQ^e to view thencx with indulgeiice j and 
that, after forty-five years of my lif? dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities wiU be con- 
signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be 
to the mansions of rest. 
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RELYING on its kifldness in this as in oth- 
er things, and actuated by th^-t fervent love 
towards it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations, I antici- 
pate with pleasing expeftation that retreat, 
in which I promise myself to realize, with- 
out aUoy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, 
in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free gov- 
ernment — the ever favorite objeft of my 
heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, labours and dangers, 

G. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, SEPT. 1 7, 1 796. 
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GEN. WASHINGTON'S LETTER, 

ON KIS ACCEPTING THE COMMAND OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY IN 1 798. 

Mount Vernon, July 13, 179S. 

1 HAD the honour, on the evening 
of the 1 1 th instant, to receive from the hand 
of the secretary of war, your favour of the 
7th, announcing that you had, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, appointed me 
** Lieutenant General and Commander in 
Chief pf all the armies raised, or to be raised, 
for the service of the United States." 

I CANNOT express how greatly a£Fe£i:ed I 
tam at this new proof of public confidence, 
and the highly flattering manner in which 
you have been pleased to make the commu- 
nication ; at the same time, I must not con- 
ceal from you my earnest wish, that the 
choice had fallen upon a man less declined in 
years, and better qualified to encounter the 
usual vicissitudes of war. 

YOU know, sir, what calculation I had 
made relative to the probable course of 
events, on my retiring from office, and the 
(ieterminatipn I had consoled myself with, of 
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closing the remnant of my days in my pres- 
ent peaceful abode ; you will, therefore, be 
at no loss to conceive and appreciate the sen- 
sations I must have experienced, to bring 
my mind to any conclusion, that would 
pledge me, at so late a period of life, to leave 
scenes I sincerely ^love, to enter upon the 
boundless field of public adion, incessant 
trouble, and high responsibility. 

IT was not possible for me to remain ig- 
norant of, or indiflferent to, recent transac- 
tions. 

THE conduct of the Direftory of France 
towards our country j their insidious hostili- 
ty to its government ; their various praftices 
to withdraw the affeftions of the people from 
it ; the evident tendency of their afts, and 
those of their agents, to countenance and in- 
vigorate opposition ; their disregard of soU 
emn treaties and the laws of nations ; their 
war upon our defenceless commerce j their 
treatment of our ministers of peace, and 
their demands, amounting to tribute, could 
not fail to excite in me corresponding senti- 
ments, with those my countrymen have so 
generally expressed in their affeftionate * ad,- 
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dresses to you. — ^Believe me, sir, no one can 
more cordially approve of the wise and pru- 
dent measures of your administration. They 
ought to inspire universal confidence, and 
will, no doubt, combined with the state of 
things, call from Congress such laws and 
means as will enable you to meet the full 
force and extent of the crisis. 

SATISFIED thereof, that you have sincere- 
ly wished and endeavoured to avert war, and 
exhausted, to the last drop, the cup of recon- 
dliation, we can with pure hearts appeal to 
heaven for the justice of our cause ; and may 
confidently trust the final result to that kind 
providencce who has heretofore, and so oft- 
en, signally favoured the peopte of these U- 
nited States. 

THINKING in this manner, and feeling 
how incumbent it is upon every person, of 
every description, to contribute at all times to 
his country's welfare, especially in a moment 
Jike the present, when every thing we hold 
dear and sacred is so seriously threatened ; 
I have finally determined to accept the com- 
mission of commander in chief of the armies 
of the United States j with this reserve only. 
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that I shall not be called into the field until 
the army is in a situation to require my pres- 
ence, or it becomes indispensable by the ur- 
gency of circumstances. 

IN making this reservation, I beg it may 
be understood, that I do not mean to with- 
hold any assistance to arrange and organize 
the army, which you think I can afford. I 
take the liberty also to mention, that I must 
decline having my acceptance considered as . 
drawing after it any immediate charge upon 
the public ; or that I can receive any emolu- 
ments annexed to the appointment, before 
entering into a situation to incur expence. 

THE secretary of war being "anxious to 
return to the seat of government, I have de- 
tained him no longer than was necessary to a 
full communication upon the several points 
he had in charge. 

WITH very great respect and considera- 
tion, I have the honour to be, dear sir, your 
most obedient, humble servant. 



G. WASHINGTON. 



JOHN ADAMS J 
Prefident of the United States. 



w 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, Dec. i8, i799« 

Immediately after the journals were 
read. General Marshall came into the 
house of representatives, apparently mucli 
agitated, and said, 

MJ^. SPEAKER^ 

INFORMATION has just been received, that 
our illustrious fellow-citizen, the commander 
in chief of the American army, and the late 
president of the United States, is no more. 
Though this distressing intelligence is not cer- 
tain, there is too much reason to believe its 
truth, 

AFTER receiving information of a nation- 
al calamity so heavy, and so afflifting, the 
house of representatives can be but ill fitted 
for public business. I move you, therefore, 
that we adjourn. 

The house immediately adjourned^ 
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THURSDAY, DEC- 1 9. 

Tlje following Message was received from rns 
PRESIDENT of the United States. 

Gentlcinen of the House of Representatives, 

THE letter herewith transmitted will in- 
form you, that it has pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to remove from this life, our excellent 
fellow-citizen, GEORGE WASHINGTON,, 
by the purity of his charafter, and a long se- 
ries of services to his country, rendered illus- 
trious through the world. It rem^dns for an 
aflFeftionate and grateful people, in whose 

hearts he can never die, to pay suitable hon- 
our to his memory. 

JOHN ADAMS. 



r • 



« Mount Vernon, Dec. 16, 1799. 

*' IT is with inexpressible grief that I have 
to announce to you the death of the great and 
good Gen. Washington. He died last even- 
ning, between i o and 1 1 o'clock, after a short 
illness of about twenty-four hours. His dis- 
order was an inflammatory sore throat, 
which proceeded from a cold, of which he 
made but little complaint on Friday • On 
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Saturday morning about three o'clock, he 
be;came ill. Dr. Dick attended him in the 
morning, and Dr. Craik, of Alexandria, and 
Dr. Brown, of Port Tobacco, were soon af- 
ter called in. Every medical assistance was 
oflFered, but without the desired efFeft. His 
last scene corresponded with the whole tenor 
of his lite. Not a groan, nor a complaint, 
escaped him, though in extreme distress. — 
With perfeft resignation, and a full posses- 
sion of his reason, he closed his well-spent 
life. I have the honor to be, &c* 

« TOBIAS LEAR. 
** The President of the United States J 
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Gen. Marshajll, with deep sorrow on 
his countenance, and in a pathetic tone of 
voice, thus addressed the house : — 

MR. SPEAKERj 

THE melancholy event which was yester- 
day announced with doubt, has been render- 
ed but too certain. Our WASHINGTON is 
no more ! — ^The hero, the sage, and the pa- 
triot of America — ^the man on whom in times 
of danger, every eye was turned, and all 
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ht)pes were placed, Kves ttow', only iii Ms 
oWii great aiSions, and in the hearts of an af- 
fedtiona:te and afieded people. 

IF, sir, it had not been usual, openly to 
testify respeft for the memory of those 
whom heaven had sclefted as its instruments, 
for dispensing good to man ; yet, such has 
been the uncommon worth, a6d such the ex- 
traordinary incidents which have marked the 
life of him whose loss we all deplore, that 
the whole American nation, impelled by the 
same feelings, would call with one voice for 
a public manifestation of that sorrow which 
is so deep and so universal. 

MORE than any other individual, and as 
much as to one itadividuai was possible, has 
he cotitributed to fdund this out ^Vidc 
spreading empire, and to give to the western 
world its independence and its freedom. Hav- 
ing eflFefted the great objeft for which he was 
placed at the head of our armies, we have 
seen him corivert the sword into the ph>u^« 
shaTe, and voluntarily sink the soldier b\ the 
citizen. 
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w«E£N the deb^y pf our federal $y&tem 
had bGcpinj^ inaxu£pst, and the bop,ds wl^^h 
coi^eded tljfce parts qf th,is ya$t; ^ontuie:^^ 
y^e^X^ dissplviing, ysrc had $,een him the chie^ 
qS thpse patripts who £ar«ied fox v§ a cpufiti- 
tvition, which, by preserving the \inip|i, will, 
I trust, substantiate and perpetuate thpse 
blessings our revolution had promised to be- 
stow. 

IN obedience to the general voj.^? q£ his 
country, calling on him to preside over a 
great people, we have seen him once more 
quit the retirement he loved, and in a season 
more stormy and tempestuous than war it- 
self, with calm and wise determination pur- 
sue the interests of the nation, and contrib- 
.^te,more than any pjther could cp;[itribute,to 
the estafcUshw^nt of tlut systeni of ppUcy 
which will, I trust, yet preserve qur pe^c:^, 
our honour, and our independence. Hav- 
ing been twice \jnanimously chosen the chief 
fnagistrate of a free people, we see him, at a 
time when his re-dei9ion with Jthe universal 
suffrage could not have been doubled, afford- 
ing: the world a rare instance of moderation, 
by withdrawing from his high station to the 
peaceful walks of private life. 
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HOWEVER public confidence may change, 
and the public affeftions fluctuate with re- 
sped to others, yet, with respeft to hini> 
they have, in war and in peace, in public and 
in private fife, been as steady as his own firm 
mind, and as constant as his own exalted vir- 
tues. 

3LET us then, Mr, Speaker, pay the last 
tribute of respeft and affedtion to our depart- 
ed friend. Let the grand council of the na- 
tion display those sentiments which the na- 
tion feels. 

FOR this purpose, I hold in my hand 
some resolutions which I wUl take the liberty 
to offer to the house : 

" RES0I.VED, that this house will wait 
on the president of . the United States, in 
condolence of this mournful event : 

" RESOLVED, that the speaker's chsdr be 
shrouded with black, and that the members 
and ofiicers of the house wear black during 
the session ; 

" REsoi^vED, that a committee, in con- 
jundion with one from the senate, be ap- 
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pointed to consider on the most suitable man* 
ner of paying honour to the memory of the 
man, first in war, first in peace^ and first in 
the hearts of his country : 



*^ RESOLVED, that this house, when it ad- 
journ, do adjourn to Monday." 



THESE resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. Sixteen members were appoint- 
ed on the third resolution. 



GENERALS MARSHALL and SMiTH,having 
waited on the president to know when he 
would be ready to receive the house — ^thc 
president named one o'clock this day. The 
house accordingly waited on him, when the 
speaker thus addressed the president : 
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THE house of representatives, penetrated 

with a sense of the irreparable loss sustained 
by the nation^ by the death of that great 
and good man, the illustrious and beloved 
WASHINGTON, wait on you. Sir, to ex- 
press their condolence on this melancholy 
and distressing event. 
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To which the President replied, 

Gaitl^9i^ of tUe ^o»»£ of R^prcsfsatatixc^, 

I RECEIVE with tl\e greatest resped and 
and affeftion, the condolence of the house 
€)f'r^resentatives, on the mdbincboly and af- 
fiiding event in the death of the most illus^ 
trious and beloved personage which this 
coiintry ever produced. I sympathize with 
you— with the nation^ and with good men, 
through the world, in the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by us all. 

JOHN^ 4P.AMS. 



PHIJ^ADEi^PHIA, DEC, 23, 1799* 

THE sei^ate of tl^e Unjited S^tes, this 
day, sent the following letter of condolence 
to the president, by a committe of its ppiem- 
l^s, tQ which he returned the annexed an- 
swer. 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THJE; UNITED STATES. 

. • . .-. ... , f . ... - , ■. • 

THE senate of the United States respeft- 
fuUy take leave, sir, to express to you their 
deep regret for the loss their country sus- 
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t2at\S iii the death 6f XJESffiRAL GEORGE 

Washington. 

THIS event, so (^stressing to all our fel- 
low citizens, must be peculiairiy heavy on 
you, who have long been associated with 
him in deeds of patriotism. Permit us^ sir, 
to mingle <)ur tears with yours : on this oc- 
casion it is manly to weep. To lose such a 
man at such a crisis is no common calamity 
to the world : our country mourns her fath- 
er. The Almighty disposer of humail events 
has taken from us ou!r greatest bdiiefzdidt 
and ornament. It becomes us to subitilt 
with rbverence to him, who " maketh dark- 
ness his pavUion." 

witik patriotic pride we review tKe life 

of our Washington, and compare hT«i 

with those of other countries who have been 
pre-eminent in fame. Atlcient and modern 
names are diminished before him. Great- 
ness and guilt have too often been allied; but 
his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The 
destroyers of nations stood abashed at the 
majestyof his virtues. It reproved the in- 
temperance of their ambition, and darkened 
the splendour of vidory. The scene is closed. 
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and we are no longer anxious lest misfor- 
tune should sully his glory ; he has travelled 
to the end of his journey, and carried with 
him an increasing weight of glory ; he has 
deposited it safely, where misfortune cannot 
tarnish it, where malice cannot blast it. 
Favoured of heaven, he departed without 
exhibiting the weaknes of humanity ; mag- 
nanimous in death, the darkness of the grave 
could not obscure his brightness. 

SUCH was the man whom we deplore. 
Thanks to God, his glory is consummated ;. 
WASHINGTON yet lives on earth in his 
spotless example — ^his spirit is in heaven. 

LET his countrymen consecrate the mem- 
ory of the heroic general, the patriotic 
statesman, and the virtuous sage : let them 
teach their children never to forget that the 
fruits of his labours, and his example, are 
their inheritance. 

FRESIDENrs ANSWER. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE, 

I RECEIVE with the most respeflful and 
affeftionate sentiments, in this impressive 



^.^ 
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HIS example is nowxomplete, and it will 
Uach wisdom, and virtue to magistrates^ 0(1- 
zens, and men^ not only in the present age, 
but in future generations, $is long as our 
history shall be read. If a Trajan found a 
Pliky, a Marcus Aurelitjs can never want 
biographers, eulogists, or historians, 

' yOHN ADAMS. 



IN the house of representatives. General 
Marshal!, made a. report, in part, from the 
joint committee appointed to consider a suit- 
able mode of commemorating the death of 
Gen. Washington. 

HE reported the following resohitions : 

Resolved by the senate and home of represent 
iaiives of the United States of Ameftca^ in con." 
gress assembled^ that a marble monument be 
crefted, by the United States, in the capitol 
of the city of Washington, and that tj^ 
family of General WASHINGTON be re- 
quested to permit his body to be deposited 
under it, and that the monument be so de- 
signed as to commemorate the great events 
of his military and political life. 
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And be it further resolved^ that there be a 
fiineral processicm from Congress hall, to the 
German Lutheran church, in memory of 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, on 
Thursday, the 26th mst. and that an oration 
be prepared at the request of Congress, to 
be delivered before both houses on that day ; 
and that the president of the senate, and 
speaker of the house of representatives, be 
desired to request one of the members of 
Congress to prepare and deliver the same. 

And be it further resolved^ that it be rec- 
ommended to the people of the United 
States, to wear crape on their left arm, as 
mourning, for thirty days. 

And be it further resolved^ that the presi«» 
dent be requested to direft a copy of these 
resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. Wash- 
ington, assuring her of the profound re- 
sped Congress will ever bear to her person 

and chara&er, of their condolence on th? Ijite 
affliding dispensation of providence, and enr 
treating her assent to the interment of the 
remains of General Washington in the man-p 
ner expressed in the first resolution. 
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address, the obliging expressions of your re- 
gret, for the loss our country has sustained^ 
in the death of her most esteemed, beloved, 
and admired citizen* 

IN the multitude of my thoughts and re- 
coUeftions on this melancholy event, you will 
permit pie only to say, that I have seen him 
in the days of adversity, in some of the 
scenes pf his deepest distress and most trying 
perplexities — ^I have also attended him in his 
highest elevation and most prosperous felici- 
ty — with uniform admiration of his wisdom, 
moderation and constancy. 

AMONG all our original associates, in that 
memorable league of the continent in 1774, 
which first expressed the sovereign will of a 
free nation in America, he was the only one 
remaining in the general government. Al- 
though, with a constitution more enfeebled 
than his, at an age when he thought it nec- 
essary to prepare for retirement, I feel my- 
self alone, bereaved of my last brother — ^yet 
I derive a strong consolation from the unani- 
mous disposition, which appears in all ages 
and classes, to mingle their sorrows with 
mine, on this common calamity to the 
world, F 
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THE fife of our WASHINGTON cannot 
suffer by a comparison with those of other 
countries, who have been most cekbrated 
and exalted by feme. The attributes and 
decorations of royalty, could have only serv- 
ed to eclipse the majesty of those virtues 
which made him, from being a modest citi- 
zen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfor- 
tune, had he lived, could hereafter have sul- 
lied his glory only with these superficial 
n^iinds, who, believing that charafters and 

actions are marked by success alone, rarely 
deserve to enjoy it. Malice could never have 
blasted his honour, and envy made him a 
singular exception to her universal rule. 

FOR himself he had lived enough, to life 
and to glory for his fellow-citizens ; If their 
prayers could have been answered, he would 
have been immortal. For me, his departure 
is at a most unfortunate moment. Trust* 
ing, however, in the wise and righteous do- 
minion of providence over the passions of 
men, and the results of their councils and 
adions, as well as over their lives, nothing 
remains for me, but humble resignation, 



ment givesd^irth to strange shkI momentoui 
changes ; when our peaceful quarter of the 
globe, exempt as it happily h^s been fronfi * 
any share in the slaughter of the human race, 
may yet be compelled to abandon her pa* 
dfic policy^ smd to ridk the doleful casualities 
of war : what limit h there to the extent of 
our loss ?-— none within the reach of my 
words to express ; none which your fel&ngs 
will HOC di^atow. 

THE founder of our federate republic— 
our bulwark in war, our guide in peace, is 
no more ! oh that this were but questional 
blc ! hope, the comforter of the wretched, 
would pour into our agonizing hearts its. 
balmy dew. But, alas ! there is no hope for 
us ; our WASHINGTON is removed forev^ 
er ! possessing the stoutest frame, and pUr*' 
est mind, he had passed nearly to his sixty* 
eighth year, in the enjoyment of high health, 
when, habitua^ted by l^ caore c4 m to nc^- 
leS: himself, ai sl%ht eddy didrc^ded, be^ 
came inconvement on Friday, oppressive ott 
Saturday, and, defying erery medical iMer*< 
position, before the motning of Sunday, put 
an end to the best of men* .An end did I 
say ?— hiif fame sundves ! bounded ottlf by 
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the limits of the earth, and by the extent o£ 
the human mind. He survives in our hearts^ 
in. the growing knowledge of our children, 
in the affection of the good throughout the 
world ; and when our monuments shall be 
done away ; when nations now existing shall 
be no more ; when even our young and far- 
spreading empire shall Have perished, still wSl 
our WASHINGTON'S glory unfaded shine, 
and die not until love of virtue cease on 
earth, or earth itself sinks into chaos. 

HOW, my fellow citizens, shall I single ta 
your grateful hearts his pre-eminent worth I 
where shall I begin in opening to your view 
a charader throughout sublime ? shall I speak 
of his warlike achievements, all springing 
from -obedience to his country's wiH— ^all di- 
reded to his country's good ? 

WILL you go with me to the banks of 
the Monongahela, tosee your you thful WASH- 
INGTON, supporting, in the dismal hour of 
Indian viftory, the ill-fated Braddock, and 
saving, by his judgment, and by his valouf, 
the remains of a defeated army, pressed by 
the conquering savage foe ? Or, when op- 
pressed America, nobly resolving to risk her 
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And be it further resolved^ that the presU 
dent be requested to issue a proclamation, 
jaotifying to the people throughout the U- 
nited States, the recommendation contained 
in the third resolution. 

THESE resolutions passed both houses 
unanimously. 



nECEMBER 24* 

THIS day, in the house of reprei^entatives, 
the speaker informed the house, that in coiu 
formity to the second resolution passed on 
Monday, Major-General Lee had been ap- 
pointed, by the president of the senate, and 
the speajker of the hou;se pf representatives, 
to prepare and deliver the oration in honour 
of our late illustrious commander in chief, 
on Thursday next, which appointment he 
had been pleased to accept, 

A MESSAGE was reccivcd from the presi. 
dent of the United States^ notifying the 
house that he had agreed to the resolutions 
passed on Monday, in honour to the memory 
of GENERAL WASHINGTON, and depos, 
jted them among the rolls and records of the 
AJnited States. 
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PaNERAL ORATiON, 

» » , r * 

QJITHE DEATH OF GENJERAL WA^HINGrOK, .PRO- 
NOUNCED BEFORE BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, OK 
THE tdcb DECEMBER. 



jpr MAJOR-GEWERAL HjeHTg !Ut» 

In obedience to your will, I rise your 
humble organ, with the hope of executing a 
part of the system of public mourning which 
you have b^an pleased to adopt, commemo- 
^tive of the ^de^th of fhe most illustrious 
and most beloved personage this couii- 
try has^ver prochiccd ; and which, 'w^ile It 
transmits to posterity your sense cf the aw- , 
•fal event, faintly represents your knowledge 
di the consummate excellence you so cordial- 
ly honour. 

x>E6P^RATs indeed is any attemj^ ^% 
earth to meet corpesponcfently this dispensa- 
tion of heavepi ;, fpr, while with pious resig- 
nation we submit to the will of an all^gra- 
cious jHTOvidence, we <an never cease Ument- 
ing, in our ^nite view of omnipotent wis* 
dom, the heart-rending privation for which 
pur nation weeps. . When the civilized 
world shakes to its centre ; when every mo^- 
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all in defence of her vioUted rights, he was 
elevated by the unanimous voice of Congress 
to the con[imand of her arnaics : will you fol- 
low him to the high grounds of Boston, 
where to an undisciplined, courageous, and 
virtuous yedmanry, his presence gave the 
stability of system, and infused the invinci- 
bility of love of country ; or shall I carry 
yt)u to the painful scenes of Long^lslland, 
York-Island and New- Jersey, when, cdmhat- 
mg superior and gallant armies, aided by 
powerful fleets, and led by chiefs high in die 
roH of faine, he stood the bulwark of xnir 
safety ; undismayed by <fisaster ; unchanged 
by change of fortune. Or will yosi view 
him in the precarious fields of Trenton, 
'where deep gloom unnerving every arm, 
reigned triumphant through our thinned, 
worn down, unaided ranks ; himsdf un- 
moved. — ^Dreadful was the night. It was 
about this time of winter— the stormxaged'— 
the Delaware, rolling furiously with floating 
ice, forbad the approach of man. WASH- 
INGTON, self collededjviewed the tremend- 
ous scene — his country called ; unappalled by 
surrounding dangers, he passed to the Tios- 
tile shore ; he fought ; he conquered. The 
morning sun cheered the American world. 
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Our country rose on the event ; and her 
dauntless chief, pursuing his blow, completed 
in the lawns of Princeton, what his vast soul 
had conceived on the shores of Delaware. 

. THENCE to the strong grounds of Morris- 
tov/n he led his small but gallant band ; and 
through an eventful winter, by the high ef- 
forts of his genius, whose matchless force 
was measurable only by the growth of diffi- 
culties, he held in check formidable hostile 
legions, condufted by a chief experienced in 
the art of war, and famed for his valour on 
the ever memorable heights of Abraham, 
where fell Wolfe, Montcalm, and since, 
ourmuch lamented Montgomery — ^all cover- 
ed with glory. In this fortunate interval^pro- 
duced by his masterly conduft, our fathers, 
ourselves, animated by his resistless example, 
rallied around our country's standard, and 
continued to follow her beloved chief 
through thip various and trying scenes to 
which the destinies of our union led. 

. WHO is there that has forgotten the vales 
of Brandywine — ^the fields of Germantown 
— ^or the plains of Monmouth ? every where 
present, wants of every kind obstrufting, 
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numerous and valiant armies encountering, 
himself a host, he assuaged our sufferings, 
limited our privations, and upheld our tot* 
tering republic. Shall I display to you the 
spread of the fire of his soul, by rehearsing 
the praises of the hero of Saratoga, and his 
much loved compeer of the Carolinas ? no ; 
our WASHINGTON wears not borrowed 
glory : to Gates — ^to Greene, he gave with- 
out reserve the applause due to their emi- 
nent merit ; and long may the chiefs of Sar- 
atoga, and of Eutaws, receive the grateful 
respeft of a grateful people. 

MOVING in his own orbit, he imparted 
heat and light to his most distant satellites ; 
and combining the physi cal and moral force 
of all within his sphere, with irresistible 
weight he took his course, commiserating 
folly, disdaining vice, dismaying treason, and 
checking despondency •, until the auspic- 
ious hour arrived, when, united with the in- 
trepid forces of a potent and magnanimous 
ally, he brought to submission the since cour 
queror of India ; thus finishing his long ca- 
reer of military glory with a lustre corres- 
ponding to his great name, and in this his 
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last aa of war^affixing the seal of fate to our 
nation^s birth. 

TO the horrid din of battle sweet peace 
succeeded ; and our virtuous chief, mindful 
only of the common good, in a moment 
tempting personal aggrandizement, hushed 
the discontents of growing sedition ; and, 
surrendering his power into the hands froni 
which he had received it, converted his. 
sword into a ploughshare, teaching an ad- 
miring world that to be truly great, you 
must be truly good. 

WAS I to stop here, the pidure would be 
incomplete, and the task imposed unfinished. 
Great as was our WASHINGTON in war, 
and as much as did that greatness contribute 
to produce the American repubHc, it is not 
jXL war alogis his pre-eminence stands con- 
spicuous : his various talents combining all 
the capacities of a statesman with those of a' 
soldier, fitted him alike to guide the councils 
and the arnues of our nation. Scarcely had 
he rested fromhb martial toils, while his in- 
valuable parental advice was still sounding 
in our cars, when he who had bcpn our 
shield and our sword, was called forth to 
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2d a le$s splendid but more important 
part. 

posse;ssing a clear and penetrating mind, 
a strong and sound judgment, calmness and 
. temper for deliberation, with invincible firm- 
ness and perseverance in resolutions mature- 
ly formed, drawing infbrnution from all, 
acting from himself, with incorruptible in- 
tegrity and unvarying patriotism : his owb^ 
superiority and the public confidence alike 
marked him as the man designed by heaven 
to lead in the great poUtical, as well as mili- 
tary events, which have distinguished the 
era of his life. 

THE finger of an over-ruling providence, 
pointing at WASHINGTON, was neither 
mistaken nor unobserved ; when, to realize 
the vast hopes to which our revolution had 
given birth, a change of politieai system be- 
came indispensable. 

HOW novel, how grand the spc6):ade ! in- 
dependent states stretched over an immense 
territory, and known only by common diffi- 
culty, clinging to their union as the rock of 
their safety, deciding by frank comparison 
of their relative condition, to rear on that 
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rock, under the guidance of reason, a com*' 
mon government through whose command- 
ing proteftion, liberty aud order, with their 
long train of blessings,should be safe to them- 
selves, and the sure inheritance of their pos- 
terity. 

THIS arduous task devolved on citizens 
iselefted by the people, from knowledge of 
their wisdom, and confidence in their virtue. 
In this august assembly of sages and of pa- 
triots, WASHINGTON of course was found ; 
and, as if acknowledged to be most wise, 
where all were wise, with one voice he was 
declared their chief. How well he merited 
this rare distinftion, how faithful were the 
labours of himself and his compatriots, the 
v/ork of their hands, and our union,strength 
and prosperity, the fruits of that work, best 
attest* 

BUT to have essentially aided in present- 
ing to his countiy this consummation of her 
hopes, neither satisfied the claims of his fel- 
low-citizens on his talents, nor those duties 
which the possession of those talents im- 
posed. Heaven had not infused into his 
mind such an uncommon share of its ethe- 
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rial spirit to remain unemployed, nor bestow- 
ed on him his genius unaccompanied with 
the corresponding duty of devoting it to the 
common good. To have framed a constitij- 
tion, was shewing only, without realizing, 
the general happiness. This great work re- 
mained to be done ; and AmeSrica, stcdfast 
in her preference, with one voice summoned 
her beloved WASHINGTON, unpraftised 
as he was in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, to execute this last a<5t in the comple- 
tion of the national felicity. Obedient to 
her call, he assumed the high office with that 
self-distrust peculiar to his innate modesty, 
the constant attendant of pre-eminent virtue. 
What was the burst of joy through our anx- 
ious land on this exhilerating event is known 
to us all. The aged, the young, the brave, 
the fair, rivalled each other in demonstrations 
of their gratitude ; and this high wrought, 

delightful scene, was heightened in its effect, 
by the singular contest between the zeal of 
the bestowers and the avoidance of the re- 
ceiver of the honors bestowed. Commenc- 
ing his administration, what heart is not 
charmed with the recollection of the pure 
and wise principles announced by himself, as 
the basis of his political life. He best un- 
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derstood the indissoltible VLoion betiveen vir- 
tue and happiness, between duty and advan- 
tage, between the genuine maxims of an hon- 
est and magnanimous policy, and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and individual 
felicity ; watching with an equal and com- 
prehensive eye over this great assemblage of 
communities and interests, he laid the foun- 
dations of our national policy in the unerring, . 
immutable principles of morafity, based on 
reli^on, exemplifying the pre-eminence of 
afree government, by all the attributes which 
win the affe&ions of its citizens, or command 
the re&pe<3: of the world. 

** O fortuaatos nimium, sua si bona norint !'* 

JLEADING through the complicated diffi- 
culties produced by previous obHgations and 
conflicting interests, seconded by succeeding 
houses of congress, enlightened and .patriotic^ 
he surmounted all original obstrudion, and 
brightened the path of our national felicity. 

THE presidential term expiring, his solic- 
itude to exchange exaltation for humility, 
returned with a force, increased with in- 
crease of age ; and he had prepared his fare- 
well address to his countrymen, proclaim- 
ing his intention, when the united interposi- 
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tlon of all around him, enforced by the 
eventful prospers of the epoch, produced a 
further sacrifice of inclination to duty. The 
eleftion of president followed, and WASH- 
INGTON, by the unanimous vote of the na- 
tion, was called to resume the chief magis- 
tracy. What a wonderful fixture of confi- 
dence 1 Which attracts most our admiration, 
a people so correft, or a citizen combining 
ail assemblage of talents forbidding rivalry, 
and stifling e\"en envy itself ? Such a nation 
ought to be happy, such a chief must be for- 
ever revered* 

WAR, long menaced by the Indian tribes, 
now broke out ; and the terrible conflift, 
deluging Europe with bloody began to shed 
its baneful influence over . our happy land. 
To the first, outstretching his invincible arm, 
under the orders of the gallant Wayne, the 
American Eagle soared triumphant through 
distant forests. Peace followed victory ; and 
the melioration of the condition of the ene- 
my, followed peace. Godlike virtue, which 
uplifts even the subdued savage. 

TO the second he opposed himself. New 
and delicate was the conjunfture, and great 
was the stake. Soon did his penetrating 
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mind discern and seize the only course, con- 
tinuing to us all the felicity enjoyed. He is- 
sued his proclamation of neutrality. This 
index to his whole subsequent conduA, was 
san^oned by the approbation of both hous- 
es of Congress, and by the approving voice 
of the people. 

TO this sublime policy he inviolably ad- 
hered, unmoved by foreign intrusion, un- 
shaken by domestic turbulence. 

'^ Justum ct tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentiuxn, 
NoQ vultus instantis tyranDi, 
Mcnte quatit solida." 

MAil^tAiNiNG his pacific system at the 
expense of no duty, America, faithful to her- 
self, and unstained in her honour, continued 
to enjoy the delights of peace, while afflifted 
Europe mourns in every quarter under the 
accumulated miseries of an unexampled war ; 
miseries in which our happy country must 
have shared, had not our pre-eminent 
Washington been as firm in council as 
he was brave in the field. 

PURSUING stedfestly his course, he held 
^fc the {^ubHc haziness, preventing foreign 
war, a.nd quelling internal discord, till the 
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revolving period of a third eledion approach- 
ed, when he executed his interrupted, but in- 
extinguishable desire, of returning to the 
huxuble walks of private Hfe* 

THE promulgation of his fixed resdiution, 
stopped the anxious wishes of an affectionate 
people, from adding a third unanimous tes- 
timonial of their unabated confidence in the 
man so long enthroned in their hearts. 
When before was affeOion like this exhibited 
on earth ? — ^turn over the records of ancient 
Greece — ^review the annals of mighty Rome 
— examine the volumes of modern Europe ; 
you search in vain. America and her 
WASHINGTON only aflford the digmfied 
exemplification* 

the illustrious personage called by the 
national voice in succession to the arduous 
office of guiding a free people, had new diffi, 
culties to encounter : The amicable effort of 
settling our difSculties with France, b^gun 
hy WASHINGTON, and pursued by hb suc- 
cessor in viitue as in staticm, proving abor* 
tive, America todi: measures of self-de&Ace^ 
No sooner was the public mind roused by a 
prosped of danger, than every eye was turn- 
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cd to the friend of all, though feduded from 
public view, and grey in public fervice. The 
virtuous veteran, following his plough, re- 
ceived the unexpected fummons with ming- 
led emotions of indignation at the unmerited 
ill-treatment of his country, and of a deter- 
mination once more to risk his all in her de- 
fence. 

THE annunciation of these feelings, in his 
affefling letter to the president, accepting 
the command of the army, concludes his of- 
ficial condud):. 

FIRST in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen, he was second 
to none in the humble and endearing scenes 
of private life : pious, just, humane, tempe- 
rate, and sincere ; uniform,dignified,andcom- 
manding, his example w as as edifying to all 
around him as were the effeds of that exam- 
ple lasting. 

TO his equals he was condescending ; to 
his inferiors kind ; and to the dear obje<^ of 
his affeftions exemplarily tender ; correft 
throughout, vice shuddered in his presence, 
and virtue always felt his fostering hatod ; 
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the purity of his private charafter gave ef- 
-fiilgence to his public virtues* 

HIS last scene comported with the whole 
tenor of his life : although in extreme pain, 
not a sigh, not a groan escaped him ; and 
with undisturbed serenity he closed his well 
spent life. Such was the man America has 
lost ! such was the man for whom our na- 
tion mourns i 

METHiNKs I see his august image, and 
hear, falling from his venerable lips, these 
deep sinking words : 

*^ CEASE, SONS of America, lamenting 
our separation : go on, and confirm by your 
wisdom the fruits of our joint councils, joint 
eflForts, and common dangers. Reverence 
religion ; difiuse knowledge throughout 
your land ; patronize the arts and sciences ; 
let liberty and order be inseparable compan- 
ions ; controul party spirit, the bane of free 
government ; observe good faith to, and cul- 
tivate peace with all nations ; shut up every 
avenue to foreign influence ; contraft rather 
than extend national connexions ; rely on 
•yourselves only — ^be American in thought 
and deed. Thus will you give immortality 
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to that umm^ i^iiich iras the cemstiant ofageA 
of my terrestrial labours : thus wiH you pTt>- 
serve undisturbed to the latest posterity, the 
felicity of a people to me most dear ; and 
thus wflj yoti supply (if my happiness is 
now au^t to you) the only vacancy in the 
round of pure Miss hi^ heaven bestows.** 
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A PROCLAMATION. 

BY THE PRESIDENT O^ THE UNITED* STATES 

OF AM£{IIC>\. 

Whereas the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States have this day resolved," That it be 
jrecominended to the people of the United 
States to assetx&le on the twcnty-second day 
of February next, in such numbers and man- 
ner as may be convenient, publidy to testify 
their grief for the death of Gen. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, by suitable eulo^es, ora- 
tions an4 discourses, or by public prayers :** 
and, " That thePresident be requested to 
issue a proclamation for the purpose of car- 
rying the foregoing resolution into effect/* 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, John Adams, Pre- 
sident of the United States of America, do 
lioreby proclaim the same accordingly. 

OIVEN under my hand and the seal of 
the United States, at Philadelphia, the 
sixth day of January, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred, and of the independence of the 
said stat^ the twenty fourth. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

B¥ the Preiideiit, 
Timothy Pickerivg, Secretary of State 
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Alexandria, (Virg.) Deccinber ai, 179^;.- 

PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 

OF THE LATE ILLNESS AND DEATH OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.' 

oOME time in the night of Friday, the 
loth instant, having been exposed to a rain 
on the preceding day. General Washinoton 

was attacked with ah inflammatory aflFeflion? 
of the upper part of the wind pipe^ called in 
technieal la.nguage CywarA^ Tracheaks. The 
disease commenced with a violent ague, ac- 
companied with some pain in the upper and 
fore part of the throat, a sense of strifture 
in the same part,, a cough, and a difficult, 
rather than a painful deglutition, which were" 
soon succeeded by fever and a quick and la^ 
borious respiration. The necessity of blood- 
letting suggesting itself to the General, he 
procured a bleeder in the neighbourhood, 
who took from his arm in the night twelve 
pr fourteen ounces of blood. He could not 
jDy any means be prevailed on by the family 
to send for the attending physician till the 
following morning, who arrived at Mount 
Vernon at about ii o'clock on Saturday. 
Discovering the case to be highly alarming, 
and foreseeing the fatal tendency of the dis- 
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ease, two consulting physicians were imme- 
diately sent for, who arrived, one at half af* 
ter three, and the other at four o'clock in 
the afternoon : in the mean time were em- 
ployed two pretty copious bleedings, a blister 
was applied to the part aflFefted, two mode- 
rate doses of calomel were given, and an in- 
jection was administered, which Operated on 
the lower intestines, but all ixdthout any per- 
ceptible advantage, the respiration becoming 
still more difficult and distressing. Upon the 
arrival of the first of the consulting physi- 
cians, it was agreed, as there were yet no 
signs of accumulation in the bronchial ves- 
sels of the lungs, to try the result of anoth- 
er bleeding, wheii about thirty-two ounces of 
blood were drawn^ without the smallest ap- 
parent alleviation of the disease. Vapours of 
vinegar and water were frequendy inhaled, 
ten grains of calomel were given, succeeded 
by repeated doses of emetic tartar, amount^ 
ing in all to five or six grains, vnth no other 
efFed than a copious discharge from the bow- 
els. The powers of life seemed now mani- 
festly yielding to the force of the disorder j 
blisters were applied to the extremities, to- 
gether with a cataplasm of bran and vinegar 
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to Vht fhroat. Speaking, wlric|i Mras*'paiaful 
from the beginning, now becjtme almost im- 
pra^caHe j respiration grew iftore and*more 
contrived arid iihperfeft,' till half iatfter i i 
on Saturday night, retaining th^fuU posses- 
sion of his intelleft—^wheri he expired *^th- 
Olit a strugg;le. 

• 
ftE was fiilly impressed ^f the beginning 

of his complaint, as well as through* ev«ry 
succeeding stage* of it, 'that its conclusion 
woidd be mortal ; submitting to the sevefal 
exertions ' made fbi^ his recovery, rather as a 
duty, than from any expeftation of their ef- 
ficacy. Vie considered the operations of death 
upon his system as coeVal with the disease ; 
and several houri before his death, after re- 
peated cfibrts to b6' understood, succeeded in 
expressing a desire that he might be permit- 
icd to die without further interruption. 

DURING the short period of his illnessi he 
economized hilS time, in the arrangement of 
such few concerns as required his attention, 
with the utmost serenity ; and anticipated his 
approaching dissehitiOH with every demon- 
stration of that equanimity for which his 
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whole life has been so uniformly and singu- 
Jarly conspicuous. 

JAMES CRAK, Attending Physician. 
ELISHA e. I>ICK, Consulting Physician. 



WASHINGTON'S FUNERAL. 

B^c^a^ of a letter from Or correspondent in Alex- 
andriOj daied Dec. 19, 1799. 

*• Yesterday I attended the Funeral 
of the saviour of our country at Mount Ver- 
non ; and had the honour of being on^ who 
carried hifs bpdy to th(^ vault. He was bp^nc 
by military gentfemeiu and l^^^ethr^e^ of o^r 
lodge, of which he W21S fornjefly master. I 

inclose you a sketch of the prppessipn. To 
describe the scene is impossible. The coffin 
bore his sword and apron ; and the members 
of the lodge walked as mourners. His horse 
was led, properly caparisoned, by t\}ro of lu|j 
servants, in njourni^g. 

^^ AS I helped place his body in the vaults 
and stood at the door while funeral service 
was performing, I ha4 the \^ opportunity 
of observing the countenance^ QjF all Eve^ 
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one was affefted, but none so much as his 
domestics of all agesJ 
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Georgetown, December lo, X799- 

ON Wednesday last, the mortal part of 
Washington the great— the father of his 
country and the friend of man, was consigned 
to the tomb, with solemn honours a»d fune- 
ral pomp* 

A MULTITUDE of pcrsous asscmblcd, from 
many miles around, at Mount Vernon, the 
choice abode and last residence of the illus- 
trious chief. There were the groves, the 
spacious avenues, the beautiful and sublime 
scenes, the noble mansion j but, alas ! the 
august inhabitant was now no more. That 
great soul was gone. His mortal part was 
there indeed -, but ah ! how afiFefting ! how 
awful the speftacle of such worth and great- 
ness, thus, to mortal eyes, fallen : yes ! fallen ! 
fallen! 

IN the long and lofty portico, where oft 
the hero walked in all his glory, now lay the 
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sbiouded corpse. The countenaace still 
jcomposed and serene, seemed to express the 
xiignity of the spirit which lately dwelt in 
that lifeless form. Ther^ those who paid the 
last sad Jbonours to the heneh&or of his 
country, took an impressive, a farewel view. 

ON the ornament, at the head of the cof« 
fin, was inscribed Surge ad Judicium ; about 
the middle of the coffin/ Glohia Dko y and 
on the silver plate, 

GENERAL 

DEPARTED THJS LIFE, ON THE I4ih DEC. I799» 

Mt. 68. 

BETWEEN three and four o^clock, the 
sopnd of arjHlery from a vessel in the river, 
firing min€te guns, awoke afresh our solemn 
sorrow ; the corpse was moved ; a band of 
music with mournful melody, melted the 
soul into all the tenderness of woe. 

THE procession was formed and moved 
on in the following order : 
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Music,, 

TBH gdieralftf horse, with his addle, ho]<i 

si%r9, and' pistok. 

Cd, SiMMs, Col. Gilpin, 

Col. RAhnrAT, tTe/. S^RSrrzLLEK, 

Col. Pavni, CtJ. Little, 

Mowncn, 

Masonic Brethrenv 
Citizen;. 

WHEN the procession had arrived at the 
bottcnn of the ckvated lawn, on the banks 
of the Potomac,, where the famity vault is 
placed, the cayalry halted, the infantry 
marched towatdii the Mount and formed the 
inlines ; the clergy, the masonic brothers, 
and the dtizens, descended to the vault, and 
the funeral service of the church 'was per- 
formed. The firing was repeated foora the 
vessel in the river, and the sounds echoed 
from the -woods and hills around. 
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iTHREB. general discharges-by the bian- 
try, : the cavalry, : and deyeji pieces of artil- 
Jery^whach: lined the : banks of i the Potomac 
back of the vault, paid the last tribute to the 
entombed commander in chi^f of the asnucs 
yo£ : the United • States, and to the venerable 
depanted hero. 

THE. sun was now setting. Alas 1 the 
SUN OF G^oRY was sct. foTev^. No — the 
name of WASHINGTON, the American 
President and General will triumph over 
death ; the unclouded brightness of his. glory 
vnU illuminate future ages. 



PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

mr.*Shaw, (secretary to the president, 
communicated the following message : 

Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

IN compliance with the request in one 
of the resolutions of Congress of the ^ ist of 
December last, I transmitted a copy of those 
resolutions by my secretary, Mr. Shaw, to 
•Mrs.- Washington j assuring -her of the pro- 
fou]id> respeft Congress will-ever bear to her 
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person and charafter ; of their condolence iif 
the late afflifting dispensation of providence, 
and intreating her assent to the interment of 
the remains of General GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, in the manner expressed in the 
first resolution^ As the sentiments of that: 
virtuous lady, not less beloved by this nation 
than she is at present greatly afflided, can 
never be so well expressed as in hef own 
words ; I transmit to Congress her original 
letter. 

IT would be an attempt of too much deli- 
cacy, to make any comments upon it ;. but 
there can be no doubt, that the nation at 
large, as well as all the branches of the gov- 
ernment, will be highly gratified by any ar- 
rangement which may diminish the sacrifice 
she makes of her individual feelings. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, Jaik 8, i8oa 



Mrs. WASHINGTON'S LETtER. 

Mount Vcmcm, Dec. 31, i799- 

WHILE I feel with keenest anguish, the 
late dispensation of Divine Providence, I 
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cannot be insensible to the mournful tributes 
of respeA and veneration, which are paid to 
the memory of my dear deceased husband ; 
and, as his best services and most anxious 
wishes, were always devoted to the welfare 
and happiness of his country, to know that 
they were truly appreciated, and gratefully 
remembered^' affords no inconsiderable con- 
solation* 

TAUGHT by the great example, which I 
have so long had before me, never to oppose 
my private wishes to the public will, I must 
consent to the request made by congress, 
which you have had the goodness to trans* 
mit me, and in doing this, I need not, I can- 
not say, what a sacrifice of individual feel- 
ing I make to a sense of public duty. 

« 
WITH grateful acknowledgment and un- 
feigned thanks for the personal respect, and 
evidences of condolence, expressed by Con- 
gress and yourself, I remain very resped- 
fully, sir, your most obedient and humble 

servant 

MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

Th: Pretidcnt of tike United Statcit. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 



OF 

General George WiufbinQtm, 



3£ 



BY J. M. WILLIAM^ 

Vv HEN a man of so much importance, 
and an objeft of such general estimation, as 
the illustrious charader under consideration, 
is removed from the busy theatre of life, a 
more than ordinary curiosity is excited, to 
know in what manner he exercised his be- 
ing, and by what degrees he rose to an eleva- 
tion so renowned and so glorious. 

THE late GENERAL GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, was born in Virginia, in the par- 
ish of Washington, in Westmoreland county, 
on the 22d day of February, 1732 : his fath- 
er, Mr. Augustine Washington, was the owner 
of an ample estate, comprehending a large 
plantation and a farm, in Virginia, and a gen- 
tleman of enviable endowments and much 
respeftability. The ancestors of this valued 
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man arrived in that part of America, from 
the county of York, in Great-Britain, in the 
year 1657, and established a settlement in 
King George's county. During the first 
movement of the revolutionary war, the late 
General Washington had three brothers 
and one sister living, viz. Samuel^ Johny and 
Charles^ each of whom had estates of conse- 
quence — the lady was married to Colonel 
Fielding L^wis. 

THE general's father married twice, and 
bur political saviour was the first issue of 
the second marriage ; his education was con- 
dufted under the superintendence of his 
father, who had his boy trained up in those 
exercises and feats of aftivity and hardihood, 
as steeled his young nerves and fitted him 
for the purposes of an enterprising life : by 
this judicious proceeding, he was rendered 
muscular and healthful, and, as the mind is 
greatly dependent on the body, his intellcdt 
became sound, and his apprehension lively. 
His hours of study were guided by a private 
tutor, who infused that correft taste for com- 
position, which he has so charmingly exem- 
plified in his correspondence and official pa- 
pers ; and those sentiments of morality,which 
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made his philosophy amiable and his prac* 
tice noble. 

THE prominent course of his tuition in- 
volved the theory of the Latin language^ the 
problems of Euclid, and the prosody of his 
vernacular tongue. His father died when 
he was a boy, and he fell under the guarc^an- 
ship of his elder brother, Mr. Lawrence Wash- 
ington. — ^When admiral Vernon was employ- 
ed in the reduftion of Carthagena, this gen- 
tleman accompanied the expedition, and had 
the command of a company in the colonial 
troops ; at the termination of that exploit, 
he returned and married the daughter of the 
Hon. William Fairfax^ of Belltvoir. He took 
his lady to the family seat, which he civilly 
denominated Mount Vernon^ in remembrance 
and in honour of the gallant admiral, who 
had expressed a predile&ion for the talents 
and spirit of the young American. This 
gentleman was created adjutant general of 
the Virginia militia, and died soon after the 
appointment. The daughter of this gentle- 
man, and his second brother, being deceased, 
General Washington succeeded to the fam- 
ily patrimony, and sat down as the legiti- 
mate lord of an extensive and rich do- 
main. 
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WHEN no more than fifteen years of age, 
he was enrolled as a midshipman in the Brit- 
ish service, but his destiny had ordered it 
otherwise ; his mother entered her protest 
against the proceeding, and the idea was 
abandoned. 

BEFORE he was a complete adult, and 
while under twenty, he obtained the rank of 
major in a Virginian battalion, the original 
ofEce of adjutant general, as filled by his de- 
ceased brother, being trisefted in authority 
and given to three several distrifts, as the 
province had increased in population equal to 
a justification of the division. 

SHORTLY after this military induction, 
an event happened, which, in its progress, 
called into adion those eminent powers for 
negotiation and politic address, which have 
been so conspicuously exerted since, in the 
defence of his country's immunities, and the 
arrangement of her full and equal laws. 

IN 1753 the French, from the Canadas, 

suborned some Indian tribes to assist them 

in plundering the western frontiers, in the 

neighbourhood of the Alleghany and Ohio 

rivers. The imperial country hearing of the 
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aggression,mstrufted the governor and coun- 
cil of the Virginia province to repel the in- 
vasion by force : they, notwithstanding, be- 
lieved it as the more prudent step to attenipt 
an explanation with the French and Indians, 
and thereby prevent the efiusion of human 
blood. It was resolved, on mature delibera- 
tion, to depute Major Washington on this 
arduous and critical embassy. He conveyed 
a letter to the commander in chief of the en- 
emy's forces, explanatory of the violation,^ 
and made some friendly overtures to the 
six nations and their allies, to induce them 
to become attached to the British interest t 
he began his journey in the earlier part of 
the winter, accompanied by a few persons, 
and after traversing immense forests and 
pathless deserts, he happily arrived at the 
quarters of Monsieur de St. Fierre^ to whom 
he communicated the nature and letter of 
his mission, and the interview was conduft- 
ed on his part with so much precaution, 
temper, and firmness, that it was ultimately 
successful. His management of the Indians 
was not less propitious. — ^For this moment- 
ous service,he received the warm approval of 
lieutenant governor Dinwiddle in particular, 
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and his country in general. He kept a diary 
or journal during this novel progress, which 
has been since published to the world, and 
proved entertaining and instrudive, but 
more especially to those who have travelled 
into those remote parts of the continent. It 
was in this publication that he first mani- 
fested that love of method, force of reason- 
ing, and constancy to a resolution compre- 
hensively founded, which have since so 
char after ised him in arranging the elements 
of order, and establishing the liberties of his 
nation. 

ALTHOUGH Major Washington had per- 
fefted the objeft of his embassy, so far as a 
written stipulation could bind, it was soon 
discovered that the enemy was not faithful 
to his word and bond of honour, as the war- 
like movements on the western frontier 
plainly evinced. In this distressing time, an 
order arrived from Britain to embody the 
troops of the colonies for their common de- 
fence : the state of Virginia was the first in 
obedience to this command, and in the year 
1754, raised an appropriate sum of money 
and a regiment of 400 men, to assemble on 
the frontiers of their colony. Mr. Fry^ a pro- 
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fessor in the College of William and Mary^ 
had the command of this corps, and Major 
Washington, at the age of twenty three, 
was nominated Lieutenant Colonel. The 
commander dying before the regiment was 
perfefted, his rank and power devolvied on 
the subjeft of this memoir. 

COLONEL WASHINGTON thus invested, re- 
doubled his diligence in exercising his men, 
fixing magazines, and opening roads : it was 
his hope to have established a military post 
at the junction of the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela rivers, a measure of precaution 
which he had warmly recommended to the 
council the preceding year. To this impor- 
tant spot (now called Pittsburg) he direfted 
his march in May, without waiting for rein- 
forcements, either regular or provincial, so 
great was his eagerness to fortify that sta- 
tion. 

■ 

IN his progress he encountered a consider- 
able party of French and Indians, at a place 
called Redstone : he instantly charged and 
routed them, making prisoners and destroy- 
ing fifty, among the captives was Monsieur 
De La Force, and two other officers. Colonel 
Washington then understood the perils of 
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his situation, as these gentlemen informed 
him that the French had 1 000 regular troops 
on the Ohio and a numerous party of sava- 
ges ; and what was more immediately dis- 
tressing, that they had pre-occupied the post 
at the confluence of the rivers, and had 
named it fort Du ^esne. 

IN this dilemma, he took his stand at a 
spot called Great Meadov/s, to procure for- 
age, and erefted a stockade for his stores, 
■which he called Fort Necessity. He waited 
the arrival of succours from the neighbour- 
ing colonies, but was only strengthened by 
Captain Macka'f^ regulars, which made his 
force, in the aggregate, but 400 efficient men. 
The enemy lay dormant until July, when he 
understood that a strong reconnoitring party 
i^as approaching rapidly : he was prompt in 
his decision on the asped of danger ; he sal- 
lied out with his little army and defeated his 
foe ; but this vigorous effi^rt for his security 
was inefiFedual, as shortly after, a large de- 
tachment of French and Indians, to the 
amount of 1500 men, under the command of 
the Sieur de Villiersj attacked him in his tem- 
porary fortification — ^the assailed made a 
firm resistance, and killed 200 of the enemy^ 

• u 
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l^t lo^t, in killed or wounded, many of their 
gallant comrades. This determined opposi* 
tion so discomfited the French leader, that a 
parley was offered on his part and accepted, 
and an honourable capitulation was the con^ 
sequence. The diminutive garrison marched 
out, with the honours of war, and their com^ 
mander at their head, with baggage a^id miU 
itary stores: the provincial soldiers were 
plundered and massacreed, during their re- 
treat, by the savages ; after this discomfit-r 
ure, the skeleton of the Virginian re^ment 
returned to Alexandria, to re-fill their ranks 
arid repose after their disasters, 

WHEN the British ambassador retQon-r 

strated at the court of Versailles, on the in« 
fraffion of the articles of capitulation, it was 
perceived that the French officers in Ameri- 
ca had aded agreeable to their instru£tions ; 
th^ real views of the christian king, in re- 
spe€l tot the colonies in America, then under 
British subjugation, were now developed ; 
a^d after this disclosure,the French becamie 
more adive in their hostile preparations, 
which were pursued without remission 
through the winter of 1754, and the spring 
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fHt government of Virginia did not re^ 
xnaki regardless of the machinations and ag- 
gressions of the French. They ereftcd forts 
Cumberland and LoudoA, arid ordered a 
camp at Wills Creek, from which situation 
they could harrass their iineftties on the CX 
hio. In the furthetance of these designs, 
Colonel Washington was highly useful, and 
his services were acknowledged in terms of 
resped and approval* 

IT was at this period when the ill-fated 
General Braddock arrived in An^^erica from 
Britain : he landed at Alexandria, with two 
old re^ments from Ireland, and to these 
were to be utiited the different cotps in A- 
merica, including the independent and pro- 
vincial bodies ; at the head of thi^ combined 
force he was to crush the bold and cruel in- 
vaders of our frontiers. On this occasion the 
the evfls of etiquette were permitted to an- 
null the recommendations of virtue ; a royal 
definition of rank had prevailed, which ri- 
diculously signified, that no oflicer who had 
hot derived his commission immecUafely fron!i 
his majesty, could command one who had 
been blessed with that honour. When thi« 
distindion was understood, Colonel Wash- 
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INGTON resigned his commission, but he did 
not suffer his disgust, arising from the forms 
and fopperies of a court, to supercede the 
regards he bore towards his country : he 
entered the army as a volunteer, and conde^ 
scended to serve as an extra aid de camp to 
General Braddock. The army marched by 
Wills Creek for fort Du Quesne, and in this 
route Colonel Washington's counsel would 
have proved the salvation of the army, had 
it been duly taken and followed ; as no per- 
son, ill the c6lony, was so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the advantages aiid disadvan^ 
tages conn^Aed with the various stations in 
this march, as himself ; but on this event, 
as in others, the presumption of arrogance 
involved the destrudiion of its own agency* 
General Braddock disdained to be instruAed 
by a provincial officer, and he perished in his 
folly : in the course of the march he met > 
unexpcdedly and without adequate prepara- 
tion j a large body of the foe, when a bloody 
confliA instantly ensued, which ended in the 
defeat of Braddock' s army, which consisted 
of aooo regulars and 800 provincials : the 
slaughter of the British troops was great, and 
their extermination would have occur* 
red, had not the intrepid and discreet Wash- 
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lY^TGTON, aided by his colonial adherents, co¥* 
cred their retrcit, which they effe£led in the 
utmost confusion and dismay ; when Col. 
Washington had condufted them safely 
over the ford of the Monongahda, and the 
enemy ceatsing to pursue their career, he 
thought it expedient to Consult with CoL 
Dunbar y who Was left in the rear with the se- 
cond division of the army and the baggage : 
in pursuance of this idea,he was constrained 
to travel all night, on horseback,, through a 
gloomy and untrodden forest, and was so 
exhausted on his arrival, by such a variety 
of fatigue, that he was supported by pillows^ 
It may not be unnecessary to remark that he 
was the only officer, who was mounted dur- 
ing the battle, that was not killed or wound- 
ed. The European accounts of this memo- 
rable and calamitous a&ir, were not unmix- 
ed with abundant praises on his skill, his 
perseverance and gallantly. 

SHORTLY after this overthrow, the ar- 
rangement of rank, so injuriously unpleasant 
to the colonial officers,was altered, and the 
government of Virginia, bestowed on Colo- 
nel WASHiNGTON,the command of all the 
troops raised, and to be raised,in the colony : 
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he maintained this commission with honout, 
until 1759, when the restoration of tranqn3«i 
ity on the frontiers took place, and he re-^ 
isigned his command : he was addition^y in^ 
duced to this re^gnation, by the personal 
inconveniences Of a pulmonary disease, the 
probable enfeebling efied of a life of thought, 
hazard, toil and inconvenience*. The officers 
and private soldiers, which formed the Vir- 
^nialine, would not permit their beloved 
commander to retire without following hinct 
to his retreat, with an unanimous testimonial 
of their veneratiofi of his charader, and their 
regret at his resolution : he received this to- 
ken of their unaflfefl;ed regard, with manly 
tenderness, and even increased their love to^ 

wards him, by proving himself so uniformly 
worthy of its fuhaess; 

itE had not receded long from the bustle 
and horrors of a campaign, and the cus- 
toms of a soldier's duty, before his health 
was happily increased : it was at. this epoch, 
that he married Mn. Martha Ctcstisy a young 
and beautiful widow, " with whom he had 
a fortune of twenty thousand pounds 
sterling in her own right, besides her dower 
in one of the principal estates in Virginia j'* 
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cm the consummatioa of this union. Colonel 
Washington and his lady, equal in years, 
suavity, and virtue, s€ttl(?d ^t Mount Ver*? 
non. 

IN this scene of domestic felicity, he com^ 
menced planter and fanr.cr, and managed 
his agricultural concerns so discreetly and 
prosperously, that he has been held forth as 
an example deserving universal imitation. — 
Colonel Washington was one of the great- 
est landholders in North America : his estate 
^t Mount Vernon was computed, in 1787, 
to consist of nine thousand acres, under his 
own management and cultivation ; he had 
likewise various large trafts of land in other 
parts of the state ; his annual receipt from 
bis estates, amounted, in 1776, to four thous* 

and pounds sterlings and it was theQ believed 
would have soW for upwards of one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds sterlings which is 
^qual to more thali 666,000 dollars. What 
his revenue was recently we do not ioiow, 
but their can be little pre^iimptio9 in suppos- 
ing that it was much increased, ujiddr his 
prudential guidance ^jnd praftiqal economy. 
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HE aDotted a part of the Saturday, in 
each week, to receive the reports of his over-: 
seers, which were registered progressively, 
to enable him to compare the labour with the 
produce of each particular part ; and, it is 
aiErmed, that this weekly retrospeft, was 
duly considered by this great man, during 
the stormy movements of the revolutionary 
war, and his* presidency of the United 
States. — ^He has raised, in one year, seven 
thousand bushels of wheat, and ten thous- 
and bushels of Indian corn, on his Mount 
Vernon estate : in a succeeding year he raised 
two hundred lambs, sowed twenty seven 
bushels of flax-seed, and planted seven hun^ 
dred bushels of potatoes ; at the same time 
his domestics manufadbured linen and wooU 
len cloth enough for his numerous house- 
hold, which amounted to nearly a thousand 
persons : with )him, regularity and industry 
was the order of jeach day,- and the conse- 
quent reflection made them all happy, 

THOUGH agriculture was pursued by him 
with such undeviating attention, he used it 
rather as the means of his pleasure than the 
end of his wishes ^ which concentrated in the 
labour to improve the weU being of his feU 
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JdW citizens, and to effeft this he delisted 
from planting tobacco, to emj^oy himself in 
the introduction and fostering such articles 
of vegetation, as might ultimately tend to a 
national advantage.— The first passion of his 
heart was the love of his country, ^nd the 
lone of that high and inspiriting impulse was 
never broken : it wa^ equally visible and 
predominant iri the senate Tsnd the field ; it 
was mingled in the .energies of his occupa- 
tion, au4 it pervaded the yisipn in his 
dreaOT. 

THE excellence and usefulness of General 
Washington, was always apparent, ^x^d hi^ 
seeming more brilliant and dignified at one 
period than anpther, d»id not arise from any 
alteration of his principle, but the splendour 
of the service, Fyom the year 1759, to the 
year 1774, he was a member of assembly, a 
magistrate of the county in which he re- 
sided, and a judge of the court, and in each 
capacity he was as able, as assiduous, and a$ 
incorrupt, as in any of his more exalted offi- 
ces. He WAS eleded a delegate to the first 
congress in 1 774, and to that which associ- 
ated in the easuia[ig year. 
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ON the 15th of June, 1775, he had the 
supreme honour to be unanimously appointor 
ed, by this immortal assembly of sages and 
patriots, commander in chief of all the forces 
raised, or to be raised, for the resistance of 
oppression and the maintenance of their co- 
lonial privileges. He accepted the appoint- 
ment with gratitude and apprehension ; the 
manner with which he tinftured his zeal for 
the public good, with doubts of his own per- 
sonal sufficiency, was illustrative of human 
greatness : the disinterested tenor of his re- 
ply to the president on his nomination, was 
equally endearing as his modesty, and should 
be held in eternal admiration. 

IT was a circumstance verj'* fortunate for 
the existence of human liberty, that this 
nomination, by the council of the states, 
should be unattended with the customary- 
emotions of personal envy, and commonly 
approved by the people : he had become 
proverbial for his honour, moderation and 
bravery ,and was conspicuous for his caution : 
and with these powerful recommendations in 
his behalf, he was not only invested with 
confidence, but followed with joy. 
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■GENERAL Washingo'on arrived at the 
camp at Cambridge, on July 2d, 1776, and 
took the command of the American army : 
he was saluted on his arrival with every mark 
of satisfa&ion ; the troops expressed their 
exultation on beholding their leader, who 
began the necessary work of organiiltion 
and discipline ; without which, an army de- 
generates into a mob, and is rather an in- 
cunibrance than a bulwark. 

IT is not precisely within our provincfe, 
nor is it in our capability to pursue him 
through the mazes of the different, actions in 
which he was engaged, nor to detail those 
" hair breadth 'scapes" with which his prog- 
ress was chequered ; there were, times when 
the destrudion of his band of heroes seemed 
inevitable, and the most sanguine lover of 
• his country began to despond—but the sin- 
gular penetration of General Washington 
enabled him to elude the imminent dangers, 
and disconcert the operations of the 
ablest generals of Britain: yet, notwith- 
standing these instances of preservation, 
he felt much uneasiness arid mortification 
from the smallness of his force, contend- 
ing against a host of veterans, perfed in dis* 
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ciplin^ ihd high in j^pirit. Perhaps fc^ 
ttoops have contended with a longer series 
of disasters, than those dikiples of Hberty, 
in their struggle to uphold the primary im- 
munities of man. 

TWO base and treacherous attempts were 
discovered, about this time ; one was direft- 
ed against the life of General Washington, 
and the other against his reputation : Gov- 
ernor Tryon had suborned the then mayor of 
Newyork, to assist the royal forces on their 
arrival in that city^ and General WASHina- 
TON was to be asbssihated : this detestable 
design was rendered abortive by apptehefid- 
ing ThoriiAs tiickey^ biie bf General WASHiko^ 
ton's life-guard nien, who was engaged in 
the cdnsplracy, and had engaged others ; this 
j&dsc itiiscreant t^as tried by a court martisQ 
dii the 28th of June, found gtlilty, arid was 
e:tectited at eleven b'dpck the same day, 
amidst the cursieS bf the American army. 
The other malignant proceccfihg originated 
xitith aii officer of high rank, '^ho was so 
ittean is to eiiyy the superiority of another, 
arid so vindlftive as to circulate calumny for 
his overthrow : but this endeavour was 
soon frustrated, and the author became con- 
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teriipfible : it should be noted that this was 
the otdy occasion, on which the ability arid 
integrity of Geneial Washington was evef 
questioned, but it proved as weak in its con- 
Sequences, as it was wicked in contempla^ 
tion; 

FROM the first aftion which he comnniand- 
^d in this dreadful contest, when he com- 
pelled the British troops to evacuate Boston^ 
by a victory unstained with blood, to the 
august termination of the struggle in 1781, 
he was always the same philosophic hero ; 
he v^as an uilcoitiirioh man, fitted for un- 
common diflSiculties, and, happily for the in- 
terests of the new world, it was so ordered 
by providence, that his mighty trials, were 
but " squared to his proportionate strength,^' 
his intelligence corresponded with his intre- 
pidity, and he was graced with both Miner* 
vas : the alacrity of his mind felt no decay 
from disappointment : the resources of his 
capacity were commensurate to the perils as 
they arose : he regarded the caprices of for- 
tune with steadiness, and knowing that his 
cause was just, he relied, with firmness, on 

his dauntless followers and the will of heav- 
en. 
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IN 1783 a general peace was negotiated 
and concluded in Europe, and then the proud 
hour arrived, when this great man had fin- 
ished all the labours of his military life ; he 
entered Newyork in triumph, amidst the ac- 
clamations of a liberated people : he was not 
decorated with the fasces or insignia of a Ro- 
man warrior, nor did he drag the representa- 
tives of a plundered province at his chariot 
wheels, in bondage and in chains : his digni- 
ty and solacement were derived from a purer 
source ; he brought the assurance of manu- 
mission to a suffering world, and bade them 
prepare a charter for the security of their 

rescued privileges^ 

HE resigned his commission, as command- 
er in chief, to Congress, which he had used 
with such wonderful advantage to his coun- 
try, but without ostentation or any accom- 
panyment of vanity ; and returned, with 
gladness, to the bosom of his family at 
Mount Vernon. As he passed through the 
intermediate towns and villages, all ages and 
degrees poured forth, to welcome, with the 
tenderest congratulations, the deliverer of 
his country : they offered up their artless 
supplications, to the throne of mercy, to bless 
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and preserve their common bcnefaftor, and 
those unadulterated tokens of regard must 
have made a deep and felicitous impression 
on a heart such as he possessed. 

REPEATED offcrs of compensation were 
now made him, by the various states, for his 
manifold services, but he declined them all; 
and even those which might only liquidate 
the additional expences he had incurred in 
the public cause : his enlarged mind felt su- 
perior to such considerations, he was satis- 
fied with having run a race of glory, and 
drew his richest rewards from his own sen- 
sations : his desires were bounded by hon- 
our ; he had all the self denial and magnan- 
imity so attributable to Scipio^ but the point 
of his heroism had a more philanthropic di- 
rection. 

FROM the peace of 1783 to 1787, he pass- 
ed his time in a rotation of civil and social 
duties, arranging and methodizing his do- 
mestic concerns ; maintaining an extensive 
correspondence with eminent personages at 
home and abroad ; perusing works of sci- 
ence ; examining experiments in arts,and the 
amazing phenomena of nature, and receiv- 
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ing the visits and homage of illustrious for- 
eigners and natives, who were incessantly 
croudingto Mount Vernon, to salute its be- 
nignant owner. 

IN 1787 he was called to a seat in that 
convention, which sat in Philadelphia, to 
assist in the stupendous and difficult task of 
making a new constitution for the United 
States ; and of that venerable assemblage, 
that constellation of sages, he was chosen 
president : when the several articles of this 
inestimable obligation were digested and ma- 
tured, it was issued for the observance of his 
happy countrymen, and the admiration of 
the universe : its provisions had been duly 
weighed and ameliorated, by his inquisitive 
and comprehensive understanding, and it re- 
ceived a prompt currency under the influ- 
ence of his name. 

IT is a simple, beautiful stru^re, made 
up with skill from liberal grants and con- 
cessions, and as perfeft in its component 
parts as such an instrument of legation can 
be, which professes to combine social securi- 
ty with individual liberty : we do not insist 
so unequivocally upon the strength of this 
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compaft, as that is materially dependent up- 
on the wisdom and morality of those it is 
calculated to govern : man, as a species, is 
more liable to the impressions of delusion 
than of truth; and, notwithstanding he is ra- 
tional, must Ije guarded and limited in his 
agency, lest the indulgence of his own inor- 
dinate desires, should de detrimental to the 
happiness of all. 

Were it possible to persuade mankind, 
what is their chief interest here to know, 
that to assist the good endeavours, and to 
sympathize with the weaknesses and necessi- 
ties of each other, yields an enjoyment far 
superior to any of a mere selfish nature ; there 
would be little occasion, in a moral view, to 
threaten the inflidion either of temporal or 
eternal punishment. Indeed it seems almost 
sufficiently just, if there be any totally desti- 
tute of humanity, that such, from their dul- 
ness or malignity, are deprived of the most 
exquisite and exalted felicity. 

ON the 3,0th of April, 1789, he wa^ in- 
vested as president of the United States, in 
Newyork, ind his investiture was hailed and 
accompanied by the unfeigned rapture of his 
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fellow citizens. He then entered upon one 
of the most solemn offices that man can pos- 
sibly assume : to administer a government of 
novel elements : to organize the high repulv 
lican departments of state, and give to each 
its due nerve, ramification, and civic depen- 
dencies : to make the efFeft as parallel as 
possible with popular expeftation, yet to 
ward against any irrational infringement so 
far, as that the whole might be ultimately 
prafticable and durable : but the national 
confidence attended his exertions, and that 
confidence was well reposed, as he began his 
supreme delegation with principles of virtue. 
The pleasures of virtue, are, first, the imme- 
diate satisfaftion we enjoy in contributing to 

the advantage of others, virtue in this case 
being its own best reward ; not that it be- 
stows because it receives, but that it receives 
because it is disposed to bestow, as a lumin- 
ous body is yet more enlightened by the re- 
fleftion of its own splendour. 

TO declare that he administered the obli- 
gations of his great office with propriety, 
would be but a feeble acknowledgment : he 
stepped forward with modest hesitation, 
in obedience to' the public voice, to give or- 
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der, a«id harmonyj and force, to the chaotic 
and untried principles of a new scheme of 
rule, and he accomplished all that a human 
being could ; he defined the extent of the 
common charter of his nation ; and, in the 
hazardous performance of the contrad, he 
laid the foundation of such a pure and liberal 
system of ethical policy, as no c onfederation 
of people had heretofore known ; he knew 
what portion of liberty perturbed man could 
bear, and he was solicitous that he should 
have as much as he was fitted to enjoy. 

IN the decline of the same year, in which 
he had consented . to bear the incumbent 
weight of the young republic, he visited the 
eastern states, and was saluted by all classes 
of the inhabitants^ with fervor, love, and du- 
ty. The congratulations he experienced, 
were such as monarchs might envy : the re- 
speft he met was of that unsophisticated na- 
ture, in which the soul makes its offering 
with the body — every municipal and religi- 
ous community addressed him on his ar- 
rival ; and, in his answers to these affeftionate 
memorials of public esteem, he had the wis- 
dom to disseminate such documents, as 
might operate to an obedience of the laws, 
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and to uphold morality. ; knowiog, that we 
can have ncf pradice of goodne^, or c^im* 
ness of miud, but vrhat is. connected with 
moral beauty. 

WHEN the presidential term had expired, 
he indicated, a resolution to return once 
more to the shades of domestic retirement, 
as the infirmities of age had rendered him 
less vigorous ; he had pven pondered upop 
his faxewd address, and was preparing for a 
final secession from the affairs of state, when 
his apprehensive countrymen, united to im- 
plore him to desist from such an abandon- 
ment of office : their interposition super- 
ceded his own wiU> and he was indufted 
in the chief magistracy, a second time, to the 
manifest satisfaftion of all honest men in 
America ! 

m?: good sense and probity of a people, 
was never more conspicuous, than in this 
cautious proceeding ; as it is not altogether 
problematical, but the very existence of the 
commonwealth dq)ended upon this timely 
adoption : the moral and political world 
were then trembling with the efifeft of a con- 
' vulsion, which threatened, in its progress^ 
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to overthrow the institutes of suborcfinaition, 
and rebarbarize mankind : and the imposing 
speciousness of the innovation constituted 
its evil — ^an €:s;traordinary and vast revolu* 
tion took place in France, at once delight- 
ing, amazing, and affrighting the universe : 
tMs was an event of such portentous magni- 
tude and dreadful splendour, as made the 
members of the old establishments shud- 
der, lest the finger of reform should expose 
their hideousness, and crumble the feudal 
fabrics of antiquity into dust ; as they had 
become too rotten to be touched, even by 
the talisman of virtue. They saw the regal 
diadem abused, and the monastic authorities 
totter ; the monk and the courtier cashiered, 
and all the gothic privileges of pride vanish 
and dissolve in air : the patrician began to 
doubt his preeminence, and slavery hurled 
the chain at his oppressor : a new code of 
slip-shod morals was obtruded upon creduli- 
ty, and the young calendar of the hour took 
the vizor from the seasons : the solemnity 
of the altar was invaded by a civic dance, and 
the laws of matrimony were obliterated by 
the voluptuaries of Epicurus : they encumbered 
a figure with tawdry habiliments that they 
called reason^ and made her violate the 
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law and the prophets : this limitless en- 
franchisement of the passions, made the 
thoBghtless frantic, and the thinking weep : 
as the causes which produced this issue were 
lost in time, so the consequences of its in- 
fluence were beyond the reach of calcula* 
tion : when the first sensations of monarch- 
ical consternation had subsided, an expanded 
and decided system of counteraftion was 
put in force, and a war commenced, with a 
peculiar feature of horror ; not for the re- 
covery of a province, or to assert the digni- 
ty of an insulted empire, but for the over- 
throw of prejudice and the extermination of 
principle. 

THE progress of these commotions, had 
an obvious tendency to agitate the people of 
the united States, many of whom were 
transported with zeal, at the supposed liber- 
ation of so many millions of their fellow 
ci'eatures : liberty feasts were held in the 
large towns,and such inflamnutory measures 
pursued as were inconsistent with the pacific 
views of the government : many insiduous 
arts were used to involve the country in a 
war with GreatBritain ; and the French fac- 
tion, direfting the current of the lunacy, 
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were incessant in their intrigues, when Gen- 
eral Washington published his declaration 
o£ neutrality ,and saved the nation. 

THIS act of salvation was the result of 
mature thought ; the crisis, in which he re- 
solved on the proclamation, was pregnant 
with infinite calamity ; he risked the dura- 
bility of his hard and well earned reputation, 
by thus firmly opposing the indiscreet spirit 
of the time, but he saw the direct relation of 
the folly, and its ultimate mischief : both 

houses of Congress ratified. the deed, and he 
pursued his exalted funftions with stability, 
circumspeftion, delicacy, and honour. His 
conduft, during this perilous conjuncture, 
was, perhaps, the greatest proof of his sagaci* 
ty and magnanimity, that occurred in the 
history of his brilliant life : the love he bore 
his country subdued all minor considera- 
tioub ; he had the greatness to be just and 
kind tQwards those, who seemed eager to be 
destroyed in the gratification of an indigest- 
ed desire : by this determined step he paral- 
ized the arm of sedition, but it had the una- 
voidable effect of partially jarring the chords 
of public harmony : yet the bond of amity 
between the president and the people was 
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unstillied : the inqtiietudc was diminished^ 
in proportion as the measure wis under- 
stood, and although dissension ever did, and 
ever will, happen in the best regulated gov- 
erninents, the prevailing part of a nation con- 
stantly veer towards the points of recipro- 
cal justice. 

AS the discontents, arising from this great 
effort of policy, have not wholly subsided, 
it may not be improper to suppose 
the motives which aftuated the supreme 
magistrate : he saw that the conservation oiF 
the civil order was endangered by this illegit- 
imate novelty, which undermined the b^se 
o£ mutual proteftion and personal comfort ; 
lie knew that the national charader of his 
countrymen was forming, and he was un- 
willing that any of their habitudes should 
be derived from Gallic deformity : he gath- 
ered but little felicity from the Decades 
and misbegotten mummeries of the French 
Diredory, being assured that they were in- 
roads incompatible with the dignity and per- 
manent good of human nature : their aboli- 
tion of the sabbath, with its annexed piety 
and consolation, and correftive ordinances, 
was not, with him, an event of consummate 
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glory : he believed and felt that an observe 
ance of its balmy duties allured us to resig- 
nation in the sweetest way, and that our de- 
lights were even unauthorized without grat- 
itude — to those dark spirits, whose fsdth is. 
bounded by their senses, we shall commit 
the illustration of the advantages of an eter- 
nal oblivion. 

THE embarrassments arising from this 
evil, were not all the inconveniences he had 
to contend with, at this era ; an Indian war 
broke forth, which, in its first efFefts, caused 
some consternation, but, by the adroitness, 
skill, and intrepidity of General Wayne y soon 
terminated in favour of his arms : a ratifica- 
tion of peace was then concluded between the 

United States and the savages, and the presi- 
dent, in his comprehensive administration, 
had the beneficence to make the comfort of 
a prostrate foe, a leading consideration. 

IN the month of September, 1796, the 
time had revolved when a new eleftion was 
to occur, of an appropriate person to fill the 
presidential seat : and while the public hope 
was indulged, that General Washington 
would accept it, for a third time ; he signi- 

Y 
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fied his unalterable resolution of receding 
from the toils of state, in an affeftionate and 
wise ADDRESS to the nation ; the letter and 
spirit of which, we fervently pray, may be 
understood and pradised, from this period, 
to ages yet unborn. 

HE resigned the mantle of authority with 
confidence to hh successor, after dedicating 
forty-five years of his resplendent life, to the 
advantage of his country : it cannot sur- 
prise, that his renunciation of power should 
create dejection in his fellow citizens, whose 
impulse to action was virtue, and whose 
pursuit was justice : he consented to assume 
power for the benefit of mankind, and not 
for his own gratification : power is no esti- 
mable quality by itself ; it is the power of 
doing good alone, that is desirable to the 
wise. 

HIS conduft, in his executive capacity, 
was dignified,yet condescending ;* and mer- 



♦ ON General Washington's birth clay, which was a few 
days ago, the city of Philadelphia was unusually gay ; every per- 
son of consequence in it, Quakers alone excepted, made it a point 
to visit the General on this day. As early as eleven o'clock in 
the morning he was prepared to receive them, and the audience 
lasted till three in the afternoon. The society of the Cincinnati, 
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ciful, yet resolute : he felt for the infirmi- 
ties of humanity, and took an especial pre- 
caution, that while he guarded against the 
establishment or continuance of an evil, to 
make adequate allowance for the weaknesses 
of our nature : he knew that the benign pur- 



ine clergy, the officers of the tnilitia, and several others who 
formed a distinct body of citizens came by thembclves separately. 
The foreign ministers attended in their richest dresses ana most 
splendid equipages. Two large parlours ^vere open for the recep- 
tion of the gentlemen, the windows of one of which towards the 
street were crowded with spc dilators on the otitside. The side- 
board was furnished with cake and wines, whereof the visitors 
partook. I never observed so much cheerfulness before rn the 
countenance of General Washington ; Hut it was impossible for 
him to remain insensible tu the attention and the compliments 
paid to him on this occasion. 

THE ladies of the city, equally attentive, paid, their respecSls 
to Mrs. Washington, who received them in the drawing room up 
stairs. After having visited the General most of the gentlemen 
also waited upon er. A public ball pnd supper terminated the 
rejoicings of the day. Not one town of any importance was there 
in the whole union, where some meeting did not take place in 
honour of this day. 

GCNCRAL Washington gives no public dinners or other ta* 
tertainments, except to those who are in diplomatic capacities, and 
to a few families on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Washington. 
Strangers, with whom he wishes to have some conversation about 
agriculture or any such subject are sometimes invited to tea. 
This, by many, is attributed to his saving disposition ; but it is 
more just to ascribe it to his prudence and foresight , for as the 
salary of the president is very small, and totally inadequate by 
itself to support an expensive sty'e of life, were he to give nume- 
rous and splendid entertainments, the same might possibly be ex- 
peAed from subsequent p-esidents, who, if their private fortunes 
were not considerable, would be unable to live in the same style, 
and might be exposed to many ill-natured observations, from the 
relinquishment of what the people had been accustomed to ; it is 
most likely also that General Washington has been adtuated by 
these motives, because in his private capacity at Mount Vernon 
every stranger meets with a hospitable reception from him. 

Welds* Traveb* 
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poses of every punishment of civil institu- 
tion, should be rendered as obvious as possi- 
ble, lest cruelty be inculcated by example* 

FROM Marchj 1797, to July, 1798, he re- 
mained tranquilly embosomed at Mount Ver- 
non, in the performance of the amiable but 
restrifted duties of private life ; personify- 
ing, in his own charafter, what that citizen 
ought to be, who had the happy destination 
of living under the most free and clement 
government on earth : while he was thus 
peacefully and radiantly declining to the 
tomb, he was again supplicated to assist his 
country ; she had been insulted and aggriev- 
ed : he felt implicated, as an American, in 
the national honour, and accepted the con- 
dition of the prayer. — The manifestation of 
this patriotic acceptance, was the last official 
action of this venerable man. 

ON the 14th of December, 179^, he de- 
parted from this life, at his seat, at Mount 
Vernon, in the sixty-eighth year of his age j 
after having reaped an harvest of glory, 
commensurate with all that can be efiefted 
by mortal greatness. 
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HE was as much a proficient in the arts of 
^persuasion as any, for his influence on his 
countrynaen was unlimited j and this influ- 
ence was among the greatest triumphs of 
virtue. The institutions of ^inctiliany or 
the orations of Thucydides or Sallust, exhibit 
no rule of eloquence more charming, or more 
perfeft than what he providentially exem- 
plified, when he exhorted a part of the con- 
tinental army, on the 15th of March, 
1783, to resist the diabolical exertions of 
some seditious emissaries, who were labour- 
ing to estrange them from the common 
good : no system of science could have fur- 
nished an appeal more effeftual, nor could 
any man have so restrained the passions of 
an armed multitude, but him, whose wisdom, 
bravery, and integrity were concomitant 
with each other. 

THE disinterestedness of his mind was as 
alluring as it was noble,* and he used every 



*Jum. Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, cn- 
atStedinthe year 1785, the legislature thereof was pleased (as an 
evidence of its approbation of the services I had rendered the pub- 
lic, during the Revolution, and partly, J believe, in conUdcration 
of my having suggested the vast advantages which the community 
would derive from the extension of its inland navigation under 
legislative patronage) to present me with one hundred shares, of 
one hundred dollars each, in the incorporated company, estab- 
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Opportunity to promote the establishments 
for learning : he afted from high and be- 
nevolent motives, and he required no dear- 
er recompence than what his feelings could 



lished for the purpose of extending the navigation of James River, 
from tide water to the mountains ; — and also with fifty shares of 
one hundred pounds sterling each, in the corporation of another 
companv likewise established for the similar purpose of opening 
the navigation of the river Potomack, from tide water to Fort 
Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, aithou|ti the offer was 
highly honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as in- 
consistent with a principle which I had adopted^ and had never 
departed from - viz. — ^not to receive pecuniary compensation for 
any services I could render my country in its arduous struggle with 
Great Britain for its rights ; and because I had evaded similar 
propositions from other states in the union. Adding to this refu- 
sal, however, an intimation that, if it should be the pleasure of the 
legislature to permit me to appropriate the said shares to pub^c 
usesy I would receive them on those terms with uut sensibility ; 
and this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as will appear- 
by a subsequent law and sundry resolutions, in thie most ample 
and honorable manner — I proceed after this recital, for the more 
corredk understanding of the case, tp declare — that as it has al- 
ways been a source of serious regret with me, to see the youth of 
these United States sent to foreign countries for the purpose of 
education, often before their minds were formed, or they had im- 
bibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own ; contradb- 
ing too frequently, not only habits of diflipation and eitravagance* 
but principles unfriendly to republican government, and to the 
true and genuine liberties of mankind ; which, thereafter arc 
rarely overcome.— For these reasons, it has been my ardent wish, 
to see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a ten- 
dency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments and state prejudi- 
ces, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to ad- 
mit, from our national councils. — Looking anxiously forward to 
the accompliihmeut of so desirable an obje<5^ as this is, (in my 
estimation) my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure, than the establishment of a U- 
NIVERSlf Y in a central part of the United States, to which the 
youths of fortune and talents, from ill parts thereof, might be sent 
for the completion of their education in all the branches of polite 
literature ; in arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
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;iflford ; yet what can be more pleasing than 
self-applause, when it is confirmed by the 
approbation of the good ? the ambitious 
place their chief happiness in fame, the ava- 
ricious in fortune, equally blind to the bless- 
ings that should follow. To employ every 
gentle method, therefore, to extend the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy : to improve our 
finer feelings, and give to the soul a more 



principles of politics and good government, and (as a matter of 
infinite importance in my judgment) by associating with each o- 
ther, and forming riend»hips in juvenile years, be enabled fo free 
themselves, in a proper degree, from those local prejudice! and 
habitual jealousies, which have juft been mentioned ; and which, 
when carried to excess, are never-failing sources of disquietude to 
the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous consequences to 
this country ; under these impressions, so fully dilated. 

lum \ give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomack coitipany (under the aforesaid adts of the 
legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of a UNIVERSI- 
TY, to be established within the limits of the di8tri(Sl: of Colum- 
bia, under the auspices of the general government, if that govern- 
ment should incline to exteild a foQering hand towards it ; and 
until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on these 
shares shall be required for its support, my fuAther will and de- 
sire is, that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever the div- 
idends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the bank of 
Columbia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my executors, 
or by the Treasurer of the United States for the time being, under 
the direcSlion of Congress— provided that honorable body should 
patronize the measure ; and the dividends proceeding from the 
purchase of such stock, is to be vested in more stock, and so on, 
until a sum, adequate to the accomplishment of the obje(5l:, is ob- 
tained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt, before many 
years pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by the 
legislative authority, or from any other source. 

Item. The hundred sliares which I hold in th^; James River 
company, I have givsn, and now confirm in perpetuity, to and 
for the use and benefit of liberty hall academy, in the county of 
Rockbridge, in ihc commonwealth of Virginia. 

(EitraOs from JVASHINCTON's Will) 
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tender touch of all that is endearing to hu-* 
manity, by exercising it in the speculation 
and praftice of the virtues, is the most 
godlike occupation, and the great purpose 
of moral precept and sound philosophy. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON was in his per- 
son about six feet in height, his eyes were 
gray, but full of animation : his visage was 
serene, and the temper of his thoughtful 
mind did not seem disposed to the frequent 
indulgence of nrirth j his limbs were well 
proportioned and muscular, and his deport- 
ment carried an air of majesty and solemnity- 
in it, that was altogether awful to folly : 
though no man did more for the interests of 
human nature in general, yet few men have 
unbosomed themselves with more circum- 
spection than he did, to any particular indb- 
vidual ; but this habit of reserve has been 
the charafteristic of the wisest persons that 
ever lived, when possesse*d of similar author- 
ity — ^it has been asserted that he was never 
seen to smile, during the progress of the 
revolutionary war : in the more unrestrained 
moments of private intercourse, he expressed 
himself with perspicuity and diffidence, but 
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seldom used more words than were necessa- 
ry for the elucidation of his opinion : the 
lineaments of his face implied that he was 
an older man than he really was ; but the 
weight of care, that must necessarily have 
pressed upon the refleflion of a man,engaged 
in such a continuity of vast enter prize and 
deep responsibility, could not fail to ante- 
date in some degree, the works of time. 

THE graces of General Washington's 
person, were not unfrequently instrumental 
in the promotipn of his views ; the advan- 
tages resulting from natural grace, in pol- 
ished and even savage life, are wonderfully 
conviftive ; and this effeft will not be amaz- 
ing, when it is known, that the most pene- 
trating analyzers of man, and his attributes, 
have determined that all aftion is graceful, 
in proportion as the impulses are innocent : 
nothing that is vicious or abominable can be 
charming : nor does it breathe or exist in 
any emotions arising from vanity or folly : 
grace is the sublimity of beauty : it is a 
quality analagous to the most exquisite ten- 
derness of affection ; that modest, yet gay 
illustration of adion, which accompanies 

z 
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pure love : gracefulness is an expression of 
dignified pleasure ; but that high order of 
pleasure is not ease, it is something more. 

AS a didadic writer, he can scarcely be 
esteemed too much ; his sentiments have 
a force and fascination to restore reason, invig- 
orate patriotism, and awaken piety : lus 
public letters and documents should be en- 
graved upon the tablet of the nation, as ex- 
amples of profound sagacity, genuine integ- 
rity, and unafFefted humility : they should 
be eternally regarded, in a political interpre- 
tation, as " eyes to the blind** : his simplici- 
ty, of style proves him to have been guided 
by a fine taste ; when a writer is verbose or 
glittering, his argument is weakened, and 
none but the unwise can admire him. 

IT was the peculiar honour of General 
Washington, not only to deserve, but to 
enjoy the approbation of all men of probity 
in either hemisphere ; those persons who 
had been his opponents in Britain, from an. 
attachment to their sovereign and the pre- 
vailing councils of the hour, became his 
friends at the conclusion of a peace, from 
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contemplating the moderation of his deport- 
ment, and the moral energies of his mind ; 
and some of the more distinguished, consid- 
ered it as a reflected merit, to be in the hab- 
its of correspondence and the interchange of 
civilities,* with such an embellished and ad- 
mirable personage. 

HE had the urbanity of a gentleman, 
without the littlenesses of pride ; and in the 
very plenitude of his authority, would 
sheathe a denial so kindly, that the sting of 
disappointment was absorbed in the beauty 
of the declaration : he embraced the delega- 
tion to rule, as a great man should ; not to 
indulge the luxury of the senses, or the in- 



* Itemy To the Earl of Buchan I rec6mmic " the Box nuule 
of the oak that sheltered the great Sir William Wallace^ after the 
battle of Falkirk'* — presented to me by his lordship, in terms too 
flattering for me to repeat, with a request " to pass it, on the event 
of my decease, to the man in my country, who should appear to 
merit it best, upon the same conditions that have induced him to 
send it to me." Whether easy or not, to selccSt the man who might 
comport with hi* lordship's opinion in this re5pc(ft, is not for me" 
to say ; but conceiving that no disposition of this valuable curi- 
osity can be more ehgible than the rccummitment of it to his 
own cabinet, agreeably to the original design of the Goldsmiths* 
company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, at his re- 
quest, consented that it should be transferred to me — 1 do give 
and bequeath the same to his lordship ; and, in case of his de- 
cease, to his heir, with my grateful thanks for the distinguished 
honour of presenting it to me, and more especially for the favour^ 
able sentiments with which he accompanied it. 

i^^'aihin^ms fVill.) 
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satiate aims of ambition, but for the blessed 
purpose of disseminating love and protec- 
tion to all : he stood as a preeminent sup* 
porter in society ; like a Tuscan column, 
with sober magnificence ; plain, strong, at- 
tractive and ere£t : with Atlantean proper- 
ties, equal to more than the weight he had 
sustained : at once the vital principle and 
the ornament of that constitution he had 
san<9ioned, and his fame will be co-eternal 
with the existence of freedom. 

WE have never contemplated the charac^ 
ter of a magistr<ite more inflexible to wrong, 
nor of a man so aftive and so spotless^ in 
a^y record, either antient or modern : he 
did more for imitation, and less for repen- 
tance, than any cont^njporary : had he de- 
rived his ideas of legislation and forbearance 
from the statutes of the golden age, he 
could not have done more to enforce innocency 
and mutual truth ; and he confessedly lived 
to make mankind better, if it is in the vir- 
tue of an individual to correft our frailty. 

HAVING followed this august statesman 
to the sepulchre, it now devolves upon the 
grateful and the provident of his country- 
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men, to hang it round with symbols of re* 
gard,and inscribe it with the texts of his pol- 
icy : let them inform a future age, that he 
shunned no public question, nor omitted 
any duty ; in the cherishing hope, that other 
men may copy the impressive example : and 
tjie insinuation of hope makes our delusion 
our joy ; but, in simplicity, yet force, of 
language : in clearness of understanding 
aiid depth of judgment ; in Iiis disdain of 
any commutation with falshood : in his 
contempt of trivial expedients, and his abili- 
ty to make that spirit governing : in his 
appropriation of direft remedies for national 
evils, and in his majesty of charafter alto- 
gether, we have seriously to apprehend that 
he will be never equalled ; he had all the 
decision of CatOj without his coarseness — ^he 
had raised himself, by progressive excellence, 
above the tooth of envy, and the despera- 
tion of malice : and was not assailable by 
any mortal hand : 

Nee Jovis ira, ncc ignes, 

Nee potcrit ferruxn, ncc edax abolere vctuslas. 

Ovid, Mltam. Kb. 1$. 

HE is now removed from terrestrial vi- 
cissitudes and the incorrigibility of folly for- 
ever ; and is sainted in heaven, if it is in 
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the piety, of a people to canonize their bene* 
fador : he was a rare luminary, as mild as 
he was effulgent, and, we trust, that the in- 
fluence of his bright example will be coeval 
with our nation : he approached as nearly 
to the divine essence, as any thing human 
can. Let those (if such there are) who,from 
depravity of intelleft, or imbecility of mind, 
may think of General Washington with ir- 
reverence, refleft maturely upon what Ameri- 
ca might have been, had not such a preserver 
been among us. When the varied beauties of 
legislation lay before him, he recommended 
those articles for congressional adoption, 
which were most analogous to our habits, 
and best suited for our prosperity : liberty 
is less endangered here, than in any other 
country, as there is more general intelligence 
in the community : those overheated zeal- 
ots, who may believe that he did not do 
enough, are but imperfectly acquainted with 
the assimilation of principle and practice : 
we can fondly transfer a theory from our 
fancy to our expectation, that would be 
ephemeral in execution : the doftrines 
which are fulminated by enthusiasm, must 
be tried by experience and mellowed by wis* 
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dom, before the statute can be properly ope- 
rative : those laws sustain public virtue the 
longest, which are reconcileable to modera- 
tion and the floating usages of- civil life : 
this is not an epoch of romance, and all 
Utopian follies should be exploded : we 
may demand much for common comfort, 
but we must yield something to insure its 
continuation. 
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^IT was originally intended, by tbc compilers of this work, W 
have omitted tlte celebrated auQQyxnoiis iettci', ' viittea by »nr 
officer of the American army, encamped near New Windsor, ia 
March, 1783 ; — but. they have been induced to insert it as a" 
fKrccssary preface to the inimitable answer of t£e commander 
In chief ; who, it has been scggl^sXed by some friends of hioh 
political reputation, had never, on any occasion, discovered a 
superior promptitude of talent, and dexterity of address, than' 
in su^retsing the deep laid mischief of this ingenipus incendi- 
ary, whose insidious eloquence had almost jnftamed to revols 
the then untainted purity of American- valour. 

[it may be proper before we give this artful letter, to ; tate 
further, that a memorial was presented to Congrers, in Dec. 
1781, in behalf of the army, by three commissioners, consisting* 
of Maj. Gen. M^Dougally and two field officers, ia which their 
wishes were thus expressed : " r. present pay.— a.* settlement 
of the arrearages of pay, and security for what is due. — 3. a' 
commutation of the half pay allowed by different resolutions 
of Congress for an equivalent in gross.— 4. a settlement of the 
account of deficlences of rations and compensations. — 5. a set- 
tlement of tlie accounts of defiriences of cloathing and com- 
pensation.'* In April following, the army was informed, by 
their Commissioners, that Congress had " decided on nothing 
of moment for them." Upon this, a meeting of the general 
and field oflicers was called, at the public building, for the ex- 
press purpose of considering " what further measures (if any) 
should be adopted to obtain redress." This anonymous sum- 
mons was accompanied with the letter In question.] 

TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMT. 

* 

GENTLEMEN^ • 

A. FELLOW soldier, whose interest 
and afFeftions bind him strongly to you, 
whose past sufferings has been as great, and 
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whose future fortunes may be as desperate 
as yours — ^would beg leave to address you. 

AGE has its claims, and rank is not with- 
out its pretensions to advise, but though 
unsupported by both, he flatters himself, 
that the plain language of sincerity and ex- 
perience, v/ill neither be unheard nor unre- 
srarded. 

LIKE many of you, he loved private life, 
and left it with regret. He left it, determin- 
ed to retire from the field, with the necessi- 
ty that called him to it, and not till then — 

not till the enemies of his country, the slaves 
of power, and the hirelings of injustice, 
were compelled to abandon their schemes, 
and acknowledge America as terrible in arms 
as she had been humble in remonstrance. 
With this objeft in view, he has long shared 
in your toils, and mingled in your dangers. 
He has felt the cold hand of poverty with- 
out a murmur, and has seen the growing in- 
s-olence of wealth without a sigh. — ^But, too 
much under the diredion of his wishes, and 
sometimes weak enough to take desire for 
opinion, he has till lately, very lately, be- 
lieved in the justice of his country. He 

hoped that as the clouds of adversity scat- 

A a 
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tered, and as the sunshine of peace and bet- 
ter fortune broke in upon us, the coldness 
and severity of government would relax, 
and that, more than justice, that gratitude, 
would blaze forth upon those hands, which 
had upheld her in the darkest stages of her 
passage, from impending servitude to ac- 
knowledged independence. But faith has 
its limits as well as temper, and there are 
points beyond which neither can be stretch- 
ed, without sinking into cowardicc,or plung- 
ing into credulity. This, my friends, I con* 
ceive to be your situation. Hurried to the 
very verge of both, another step would ruin 
you forever. To be tame and unprovoked 
when injuries press hard upon you, is more 
than weakness ; but to look up for kinder 
usage, without one manly effort of your 
own, would fix your charafter, and shew 
the world how richly you deserve those 
chains you broke. To guard against this 
evil, let us take a view of the ground upon 
which we now stand, and thence carry our 
thoughts forward, for a moment, into the 
unexplored field of expedient. 

AFTER a pursuit of seven years, the ob- 
jeft for which you set out is at length 
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brought within your reach. Yes, my friends, 
that suffering courage of yours, was aftive 
once ; it has condufted the United States of 
America through a doubtful and bloody war. 
It has placed her in the cTiair of independen- 
cy, and peace returns again to bless — ^whom ? 
A country courting your return to private 
life, with tears of gratitude, and smiles of 
admiration. Longing to divide with you 
that independency which your gallantry has 
given, and those riches which your wounds 
have preserved ? is this the case ? or is it 
rather, a country that tramples upon your 
rights, disdains your cries, and insults your 
distresses ? have you not, more than once, 
suggested your wishes, and made known 
your wants to Congress ? wants and wishes 
which gratitude and policy should have an- 
ticipated, rather than evaded. And have 
you not lately in the meek language of iji- 
treating memorials, begged from their jus- 
tice, what you could no longer expeft from 
their favour ? how have you been answer- 
ed ? let the letter which you are called to 
consider to-morrow make the reply. 

IF this then be your treatment, while the 
swords you wear are necessary for the de- 
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fence of America, what have you to expefit 
from peace when your voice shall sink, and 
your strength dissipate by division ? when 
those very swords, the instruments and 
companions of your glory shall be taken 
from your sides, and no remaining mark of 
miHtary distinftions be left, but your marks, 
infirmities, and scars ? can you then consent 
to be the only suiFerers by this revolution, 
and, retiring from the field, grow old in pov- 
erty, wretchedness, and contempt ? can you 
consent to wade through the vileness of de- 
pendency, and owe the miserable remains of 
life to charity, which has hitherto been spent 
in honour ! — ^if you can — go— and carry with 
you the jest of tories, and the scorn of 
whigs ; the ridicule, and what is worse, the 
pity of the world. Go, starve, and be for- 
gotten ! but if your spirit should revolt at 
this ; if you have sense enough to discover, 
and spirit suflGicient to oppose tyranny, what- 
ever garb it may assume ; whether it be the 
plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid 
robe of royalty ; if you have yet learned to 
discriminate between a people and a cause ; 
between men and principles — ^awake — attend 
to your situation, and redress yourselves. 
If the present moment be lost, every future 
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effort is in vain ; and your threats then will 
be as empty as your entreaties now. 

I WOULD advise you, therefore, to come 
to some final opinion, upon what you can 
bear, and what you will suffer. If your de- 
termination be in any proportion to your 
wrongs, carry your appeal from the justice 
to the fears of government. Change the 
milk and water style of your memorials ; as- 
sume a bolder tone ; decent, but lively, spir- 
ited, and determined ; and suspeft the man 
who would advise to more moderation, or 
longer forbearance. Let two or three men 
who can feel as well as write, be appointed 
to draw up your late xemonstrance ; for I 
would no longer give it the soothing, soft, 
Unsuccessful epithet of memorial. — ^Let it re- 
present, in language that will neither dishon- 
our you by its rudeness, nor betray you by 
its fears, what has been promised by Con- 
gress, and what has been performed ; how 
long and how patiently you have suffered — 
how little you have asked ; and bow much 
of that little has been denied. Tell them 
that, though you were the first, and would 
wish to be the last to encounter danger : that 
though despair itself can never drive you in- 
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to dishonour, it may drive you from the 
field ; that the wound often irrit^tted, and 
never healed, may at length become incura- 
ble — and that the slightest mark of indignity 
from Congress now, must operate like the 
grave, and part you forever — ^that in any 
political event, the army has its alternative* 
If peace, that nothing shall separate you 

from your arms but death. If war, that 
courting the auspices, and inviting the di- 
reftion of your illustrious leader, you will 
retire to some yet unsettled country, smile 
in your turn, and " mock when their fear 
Cometh on/' But let it represent also, that 
should they comply with the request of your 
late memorials, it would make you more 
happy, and them more respe<9:able. — ^That 
while the war should continue, you would 
follow their standard to the field ; and that 
when it came to an end, you would with- 
draw into the shade of private life, and give 
the world another subjed of wonder and ap- 
plause ; — an army vidorians over its enemies--^ 
'vi^orious over itself. 
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{immediately on the circulation of the foregoing address, the 
commander in chief issued an official order, convening the 
general and field officers at the new building, to hear the re- 
port of the commissioners from the army to Congress, and to 
devise what further measures ought to be adopted, as the most 
rational, and best calculated to attain the just and important 
objedl in view. lathis meeting, which was fu'ily attended by 
the general and field officersjby one officer from each company, 
and by a suitable representation of the staiT — the commander 
in chief thus addressed the army :j 

G£N'TL£MJENy 

jjiY an anonymous summons, an at- 
tempt has been made to convene you to- 
gether. How inconsistent with the rules of 
propriety, and how subversive of all order 
and disciplinCjlet the good sense of the army 
judge! 

IN the moment of this summons, anoth- 
er anonymous produftion was put into cir- 
culation, addressed more to the feelings and 
passions than to the reason and judgment of 
the army. The author of the piece is inti- 
tled to much credit for the goodness of his pen ; 
and I could wish he had as much credit for 
the reditude of his heart ; for, as men see 
through difficulties, and are induced by the 
refleding faculties of the mind, to use dif-: 
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ferent means to attain the same end, the atr- 
thor of the piece should have had more 
charity than to mark for suspicion, the man 
who should recommend moderation and 
longer forbearance, or, in other words, w^ho- 
should not think as he thinks, and act as he 
ad^dses. But he had another plan in view, 
in which candour atid liberality of sentiment, 
regard to justice, and love of country, have 
no part ; and he was right to insinuate the 
darkest suspicions to effeft the blackest de« 
signs. That the address is drawn with great 
art J that it is intended to answer the most 
insidious purposes ; that it is intended to 
impress the mind with an idea of premedi- 
tated injustice to the sovereign power of the 

United States, and rouse all those resent- 
ments which must unavoidably Ao^w from 
such a belief •, that the first mover of this 
scheme, whoever he may be, intended to 
take advantage of the passions, while they 
were warmed with the recoUeftion of past 
distresses, without giving time for cool de- 
liberate thinking, and that composure of 
mind which is necessary to give dignity and 
stability to measures, is rendered too obvi- 
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ous, by the mode of condufting the business, 
to need other proof than a reference to the 
proceeding. 

THUS iiiuch, gentlemen, I have thought 
it incumbent on me to observe to you, to 
shew upon what principles I oppose4 the 
hasty, irregular meeting which was pro- 
posed to be held on Tuesday last, and not 
because I wanted a disposition Xo give you 
every opportunity, consistent with your 
own honour, and the dignity of the army 
to make known your grievances. If my 
conduct heretofore, has not evinced to you, 
that I have been a faithful friend to the ar- 
my, my declaration of it at this time would 
be equally unavailing and improper. But as 
I was among the first who embarked in the 
cause of our common country, as I have nev- 
er left your side one moment, byt when 
called from you on public duty ; as I have 
been the constant companion and witness of 
your distresses, and not amongst the last to 
feel and acknowledge your merits ; as I have 
ever considered my own military reputation 
as inseparably connefted with that of the 
army ; and my heart has ever expanded with 
joy, when I heard its praises, and my indig- 

Bb 
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nation has risen, when the mouth of detrac- 
tion has been opened against it, it can scarce- 
ly be supposed at this last stage of the war, 
that I am indiiBFerent to its interests. But 
how are they to be promoted ? the way 13 
plain, says the anonymous addresser. " If 
war continues, remove into the unsettled 
country, there establish yourselves, and leave 
an ungrateful country to defend itself." But 
whom are they to defend ? our wives, our 
children, and our farms, and other property 
which we have left behind us ? or in this 
state of hostile separation, are we to take the 
two first (the latter cannot be removed) to 
perish in a wilderness with hunger, cold,, 
and nakedness ? If peace takes place, " never 
sheathe your swords,'* says he, " until you 
have obtained ftill and ample justice," This 
dreadful alternative of either deserting our 
country in the extremest hour of her dis- 
tress, or turning our arms against it,, which 
is the apparent objeft, unless Congress can 
be compelled into instant compliance, has 
something so shocking in it, that humanity, 
revolts at the idea. My God ! what can 
this writer have in view, by recommending 
such measures ? can he be a friend to the ar- 
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my? can he be a friend to the country? 
rather is he not an insidious foe ? some em- 
issary, perhaps, from Newyork, plotting the 
ruin gf both, by iSowing the seeds of discord 
and separation between the civil and military 
powers of the continent ? and what a com- 
pliment does he pay to our understandings, 
when he recommends measures, in either al- 
ternative, imprafticable in their nature ? 
but here, gentlemen, I will drop the curtain, 
because it would be as imprudent in me to 
assign my reasons for this opinion, as it 
would be insulting to your conception, to 
suppose you stood in need of them. A mo- 
ment's refleftion wiU convince every dispas- 
sionate mind of the physical impossibility of 

• 

carrying either project into execution. There 
might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in my 
taking notice, in this address to you, of an 
anonymous produftion ; but the manner in 
which this performance has been introduced 
to the army, the efFeft it was intended to 
have, together with some other circum- 
stances, will amply justify my observations 
upon the tendency of that writing. 

WITH respeft to the advice given by the 
author, to suspeft the man who shall recom- 
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mend moderation and longer forbearance, I 
spurn it,as every man who regards that liberty 
and reveres the justice for which we con- 
tend, undoubtedly must ; for, if men are to 
be precluded from oflFering their sentiments 
on a matter which may involve the consider- 
ation of mankind, reason is of no use to us^* 
The freedom of speech may be taken away, 
and dumb and silent we may be led, like 
sheep to the slaughter. I cannot in justice 
to my own belief, and which I have great 
reason to believe is the intention of Congress, 
conclude this adcn-ess, without giving it as 
my decided opinion, that that honorable bo- 
dy entertsdn exalted sentiments of the servi- 
ces of the army, and from full conviftion of 
its merits and suflFerings, will do it complete 
justice : that their endeavours to discover and 
estabUsh funds, have been unwearied, and 
will not cease till they have succeeded, I have 
not a doubt. 

BUT like all other large bodies, where 
there is a variety of diflferent interests to rec- 
oncile, their deliberations are slow. Why 
then should we distrust them ? and in con- 
sequence of that distrust, adopt measures 
which would cast a shade over that ^ory 
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Svhich has been so justly acquired, and tar- 
nish the reputation of an army which has 
been celebrated through all Europe for its 
fortitude arid patriotism ? and for ^vhat is 
this done ? to bring the objefl: we Seek for 
nearer ? no, most certainly, in my opin* 
ion, it will cast it at a greater distance. For 
myself, and I take no merit in giving the as- 
surance, being induced to it from principles 
of gratitude, veracity, and justice, a grateful 
sense of the confidence you have ever placed 
in me, a recoHeftion of the cheerful assist- 
ance and prompt obedience I have experi- 
enced from you, under every vicissitude of 
fortune, and the sincere aflfeition I feel for 
an army I had so long the honour to com- 
mand, will oblige me to declare in this pub- 
lic and solemn manner, that in the attain- 
ment of complete justice for all your toils 
and dangers, and in the gratification of eve- 
ry wish, so far as may be done consistently 
with the great duty I owe my country, and 
those powers I am bound to respeft, you 
may freely command my services to the ut- 
most of my abilities. 

WHILE I give you these assurances and 
pledge myself in the most unequivocal it.;;u- 
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ner to exert whatever ability I am possessed 
of in your favour, let me entreat yqu, gen- 
tlemen, on your part, not to take any meas* 
ures, which, viewed in the calm light of 
reason, will lessen the dignity and sully the 
glory you have hitherto maintained.— ?-Lct 
me request you to rely on the piloted faith 
of your country, and place a full confidence 
in the purity of the intentions of Congress, 
that previous to your dissolution, as an ar- 
my, they will cause all your accounts to be 
fairly liquidated, as direded in the resolu- 
tions which were published to you two days 
ago, and that they will adopt the most effec- 
tual measures in their power to render am- 
ple justice to you, for your faithful and mer- 
itorious services. And let me conjure you 
in the name of our common country^ as you 
value your own sacred hpnour^ as you re- 
speft the sacred rights of humanity, and as 
you regard the military and national charac- 
ter of America to express your utmost hor- 
ror and detestation of the man, who wish- 
es, under any specious pretences, to overturn 
the liberties of our country, and who wick- 
edly attempts to open the floodgates of civil 
discord, and deluge our rising empire vsdth 
blood. 
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BY thus determining, and thus acting, 
you will pursue the plain and direct road to 
the attainment of your wishes ; you will de- 
feat the insidious designs of your enemies, 
who are compelled to resort from open force 
to secret artifice. You will give one more 
proof of unexampled patriotism aud patient 
virtue, rising superior to the pressure 
of the most complicated sufferings ; 
and you will - by the dignity cf your con- 
duct, afford occasion for posterity to say, 
when speaking of the glorious example you 
hdve exhibited to mankind, " had this day 
been wanting, the world had never seen the 
last stage of perfe<ftion to which human na- 
ture is capable of attaining/* 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Head Quarters, Nevvburgh, 
March 15, 1783. 



[HIS excellency the commander in chief having withdrawn,thc 
following resolutions were moved by generals Knox and Putnam, 
and adopted by the meeting i-^** jResolvedjiha.t the unanimous thanks 
of the officers of the army, be presented to the commander in 
chief for his excellent address, and the communications he has 
been pleased to make to them ; and to assure him, that the of* 
ficers reciprocate his afi*e(3:tonate expressions, with the greatest 
sincerity of which the human heart is capable :" — ^* R<sohed^ that 
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at the commencemeat of the war, the officers of the America^ 
army engaged in the service of their country from the purest love 
and attachment to the rights and liberties of human nature ; ivhich 
motive still exists in the highest degree ; and that no circumstance 
of distress or dan^er^hali indujcc a conducSk that may tend to sully. 
the reputation and glory which they have acquired, at tb^ price 
of their blood, and eight years faithful servitc." — *^ Resolved, that 
the army continue to have an unshaken confidence in the virtue of 
Congress, and their country. " — " Resohedy that the officers of the 
American army, view with abhorrence, and rcjecSk with disdain, the. 
infamous propositions contained in a late anonyjious address to 
them, and resent with indignation the secret attempts of some un< 
known person to collc<5l the officers together, in a -manner totally 
^bversive of all discipline and good or4er'*'] 
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BOSTON. 

Andrews jchn 

Abbot Samuel 
Andrews William 
Avers Nathaniel 
Amory Thomas 
Adams Jofepk 
Avery John jun. 
Allen & Tucker 
Atherton A. H. 
Auftin Jofcph 
Ames Jonas 
Ames Aaron 
Andrews James 
Appleton George W. 
Aiken Joieph 
Amory John jun. 
Allen Jeremiah eff 
Andrews John efq.. 

Allen James A. 

Archbald Thomas G. 

Appleton Samuel 

Adams Abraham jun. 

Amory Thomas C * 

Appleton Nathaniel 

Bufley Benjamin 

Barrel Jofeph efq. 

Balfinch Charles 

Brcwftcr Oliver 

J^om£eId Henry 

3lakc Thomas 

Burchfted James 

Bridge Jofeph 

Briggs Enos jun. 

Blake Martin 

BinghamCaleb 6 

Burgc Jofeph 

Bowcn Daniel 

Barrett G. L. 4 

Bafs Henry jun, 

Burbeck John 

Briggs Thomas 

Bowcn Nathaniel 

BiiUinch Sarauol 



Blake George efq % 
Brooks P. C. 
Bordman W. H. 
Bordman W. jun. 
Bridge Matthew 
Brev( er Thomas 
Bfanchard J.W. 
Brindley Francis 
Bradlce Samuel 
BattcUeTimmhy 
Barrett George 
Brail sford Norton 
Bates Daniel 4 

Brimmer Herman 
Blackburn Abner 
Butterfield Abraham 
Balch Jonathan 
Babcock Adam a 
Bowdoin James efq. 7^ 

Bacon Jo6ah 

Bridge Samuel 

Barrel Jofeph jun. 

Bowers Samuel 

Bryant ^.bcl 

Blanchard George 

BumAead Jeremiah jun. 

Baynes John a 

Broaders Prifcilla 

Bowers Phineas 

Baz'n Abraham 

Baker John 

Bowman Edmund 

Bradlee John 

Bradlee Thomas 

Bradford William 

Badger Daniel 

Bazin John 

Bacon Robert 

Bixby Luther 

Boot & Pratt 

Bright George 

Barnes Benjamin 

Billings Samuel 

Boardman Darius 



Benn Abraham 
Brown William 
Brown Jofiah 
Buricy Thomas % 
Bradbury Charlet 

Blake Edward jun. 

Blanchard John 

Bradlce Joliah 

Bigelow Afahd 

Baker Luke 

Burroughs George efq. 

Brewer James 

Boit Henry 

Boot Francis 

Bradford L. 

Child David 

Crocker Samuel M. . 
Copcland Nathaniel 
Chamberlalne Richard 
Covcrly Samuel 
Clark George 
Callcnder Jofeph 
Callender William 
Carnes John 
Cooper Samuel 
Collins John 
Church Edvrs^d 
Cruft Hannah 
Campbell James 
Culhing Heqry 
Clark Humphrey 
Crocker Mathias 
Clark Nathaniel 
Creafe John 
Creafe Samuel 
Clark Simpibn 
Crosby Joel 
Coatcs Benjamin 
Carney Daniel 
Clark Willard 
Cotting U. 
Cotdman Stephen 
Coolidgc Cornelius 
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Cuihing Samuel 
Crane Abijah 
Carter Jolin 
Cravath I^mucl 
CaUender Thomat 
Cockran ^' illiam a 
Chapman Jofeph 
Crocker Allen 
Cleland William 
Codman John 
Cook Ifracl 
Clarke Samuel 
Cornwall J. O. 
Clarke John 
'Casneau Edward jun. 
Callender Benjamin 
Cunningham Robert 
Calleuder Jofeph jun. 
Cordis Thomas 
Cufliing John 
Campbell James 
Clark Thomas 
Cooper Samuel efq. 
Cobb Benjamin 
Curtis Thomas 
Cunningham George 
Clapp William 
DoUiver Peter 
Dow Wcare 
Dennie Thomas % 
Dexter Dodt. Aaron 
Davies Lucf 
Dehon William 
Dinfoiore William 
Duick Benjamin 
Doyle W. M. S. 
Davis Thomas efq. 
Davis Eliphalet 
Davenport Addington i 
Dix Jofeph 

Dickinfon Thomas efq% 
Delano Benjamin 
' Downes Lydia 
Dorr Jofeph H. 
Dewhurfl: Henry 
Dench Lawfon 
Dyer Jeremiah 
Dyer John D. 
Dawfon James 
Davenport Samuel D. 



Davis Amafa 
Drew Job 
Durant Cornelius 
Davis Charles 
Davis Jo(hua 
Duncan Lt. G.W. 
Evans Robert 
Eaton William B. 
Ellis Jabez 

Elliot Rev, John DD. 
Emmons Nathatoiel 
Emerfon Rev. W. 
Ellifon James 
Ellifon William jun. 
Elliot Maj, G. Simon 2 
Ernes I.uther 
Fofdick Jofeph 
Fox John 
Farley Abel 
Fitch Jeremiali 
Freeman Nathaniel 
Freeman Watfon 
Farley Ebcnezcr- . 
FefTenden Benj. juo. 
Fofter Nathaniel % 

Freeman Conftant 
Foflcr James H. 
Fleet John jun. 
Fa mum Rufus ^ 
Fowle Jofiah 
Fumefs WJIiam 
Faies & Keith 
Fuller Stephen jun. 
Farwell Oliver 
Freeman Rowland 
Fielden Thpmas 
Farmer William 
Fofter Jofeph 
Foxcroft Jofeph E. 
Foder James 
Field Jofeph 
Francis Ebentzer 
Fowle Henry 
Furbcr Thomas 
Gardner Samuel efq. 
Goldfbury Samuel 2 
Guirey Nitham 
Gilbert John 
Godfrey Thomas 
Gore Stephen 



Goodale Nathan 
Goodale Amos 
Gooch James ^ 

Goddard Nathaniel 3 
Greenwood W. P. 
Greenleaf Thomas 
Geyer J. W. 5 

Gair Jofeph 
Gorham Stephen efq. 3 
Gray S. 

Gray Edward jun. 
Hall Jofeph efqi 
Hurd Jofeph 
Howe ' homas 
Harris Leach 
Ham^r.att H. H. a 

Homer Andrew 
Hawkins Samuel 
Harris William 
Homes Barzillat 
Hawkins Benjamic 1% 
Homer Benjamin 
Hubbard Henry 
Herring Ebenezer 
HafHngs Jofeph S. 
HafHngs Thomas 
Harris John 
Hunnewell Jonathan % 
Hewes Thomas. % 

Hyde Jofliua 
Harris Jofeph 
Hufe Enoch 
Holden William 
Hammond Afa 
Hamock Charles 
Hinkley Abigail 
Hearfey John 
Hatch Ifrael 
Homer William 
Hale John 
Hunt Machew M. 
Hoffman John 
Hagger Benjamin K. 
Hagger Jonas 
Hale Timothy 
Hawkes Levi 
Hitchborn Benjamin 
Haven William 
Hammatt John B. 
Homes Robert 



KAMES. 
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Hall .^ephf a 
Harrington Abet 
Holden Edward 
Hall William 
Haftings Samuel 
Howland Beujamtn 
Harris Samuel 
Howe Stephen 
Hunt Samuel W. 
Hodgdon Benja. jun 
Homer Jacob 
Jutau John 
Jeffrici John do^or 
Jones David 
johnfon Jofeph 
Johnfon Edward 
Jennings William 
Jones T. IC 
Joy B. 

Joy John jun. 

Johnfon Nathaniel 

Jackfon Thomas 

Jackfon Jonathan 

Jones hon. ^.C. 

Jarvis John 

Johnfon William 

Ingalis Daniel 

Kendal Thomas 

Keating John 

King Gedney 

Knapp Jofian 

Kettell Andrew jun. 

Kuhn Jacob 

Kirkland rcv-I. T. 

Knapp George 

Kneetand William 

Loring Jofliua 

Lincoln Mitchel 

Lillic rhomas 

Loring James 

Luprian John 

I^awrence Afa 

Lucas Jonah 

Loring James T 

Loring Mat hew 

Lerebour J. B. 

Lincoln David 

I/oring John 

Lakin David 

Lovering Jofeph jun 



Lewis 1 homa» 

Lovering William 

l^add William jun. 

Leighton EliEabrtfa 

Lyman Theodore 4 

Lambert Wiltiam 

Lawrence Thomas 

Lane John M. 

Lathrop John efq. 

Lovett William a 

Langford Arthur 

Loring Caleb 

Lane George 

Lovering John 

Malbn hon. Jooa. efq. 

Mackay William jun. 

Mar Aon David L. 
4 Miller Samuel 
% May col. Jofeph 

May Samuel ft 

Melville Allen 

Marfhall Jofiah 

Morrill James 
ft Mackay M. Tertius 

Munfon Ifrael 

Manning Williatki a 

Meflingcr Henry 
Mercke) John H. 
Meflinger capt. Daniel 
M*lane Edward 
Mcriam Nathaniel 
Meriam John 
Milk John 
Molineaux Robert 
Milne Andrew 
Mackay William 
Major Frederick W. 
Merry Jonathan 
Merry Daniel 
Mttrphey Henry 
Munroe Edward 
Morfe Samuel 
Marfton John 
May John 2 

Mackay Mungojun. 
Magee Bernar rft 
Minot Chrifki \iar 
Moor Samu ft 

Moulton Ef 
Murray r 



^olec Charles 

Nichols Perkinf 

Newell Jofeph 

Neil 1 homas 

Norwood Samtfel 

Newel Andrew 

Nolcn Hervey 

Oden John 

Otis Thomas 

Otis George 

Oakman Ebenezer 

Oliver William 

Oliver F. J. 

Parker Samuel P. 

Pomeroy Zadock 

Powell Jofeph 

Porter Jacob 

Poor Mofes 

Parfons Gorham 

Peircc Jofeph 

Pope Lemuel jun. 

Peircc Levi 

Parke Mathew 

Purkett Henry 
Penniman S. oc J 
Pope Jofeph 

Packard Charles 

Pratt Nathan 

Peaniman William 
Perkins James ft 

I'erkinQ liaac 
Palmer capt. W. L. 
Parfons Nehemiah ft 
Porter William 
Pollard Benjamin 
Perkins col. Thomas ft 
Parker John 4 

Powel William efq. ft 
Phillips William efq. 3 
Parker John W 
Prince capt. Samuel 
Palfrey WilUam 
Piper Nahum 
Popkin rev. J S. 
Phillips Nathan 
Perkins T. H. ft 

Parfons William ft 
Perkins James ft 

Prince James 
Paine George 
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Poor Moses 

Parfons Eben jim. 

Rowe Hannah 2 

Rich Obadiah jun. 

Ruft Wiliiam 

Ruggles Samuel 

Richardion William 

Rice John 

Richards Nathaniel 

Runcy Robert 

Read Jofeph 

Ripley Jofeph 

Richards Jofeph 

Renaud A. 

RulIeU Jofeph cfq. % 

Rogers Daniel D^ 

Rowe Jofeph 

Richards Elizabeth 
Revere Jofhua 
Rogers s. 
Read Sampfon 
RouHlone Michael 
Roberts Joiiah 

Rand dotEfc. Ifaac 
Richardfon Jcf&ey 
Smith George 
Storcr Ebenezer efq. 
Scars David 4 

Spooner do<5b William 
Sullivan James efq. 
Sigourney Elifha 
Scollay William 
Shimmin William 

Smith N. 
Sawyer Artemas 
Smith Samuel % 

Sargent capt. Daniel ^ 
SargentMaj. John T. Z 
Sumner Benjait»in 
Smith William 
aturgisRuflellcfq. 
Sumner Samuel 
Sigourney Andrew 
Snow Jo{hua 
Stedman Jofiah 
Swan Jomua 
Symmes Ebenezer 
Stackpole William j 2 
Saliibury Samuel % 
Scholtz John G. 



Simonds Benjamin 
Swett Samuel 
Sewall Jofeph 
Story William 
Swan Thomas 
Smith Adam 
Scudder Daniel 
Sturgii Samuel 
Stutfon Samuel 
Snow Prince jun, 
Singleton James C. 
S liter Richard 
Smith John 
Seaver Nathaniel 
Smith &. Turner 
Sanger Jcflce 
Simmons Thomas 
Sigourney Daniel 
Skinner William S. 
Smith Benjamin jun. 
Saltfbury S. jun. 
Sullivan J, L. 
Stoddard David 
Thayer Minot 
Thwing Samuel jun. 
Thonfpfon JoHah 
Tichnor Eliflia 
Townfend David 
Tucker & Thayer a 
Tuckerman Gu/tavus 
Tyler David 
Tuckerman Edward jr. 
Tucker Beza 
Torrey Jofeph 
Tiledon Lemuel 
Tyler Ifaac 
Trott Andrew C. 
Thayer A mala 
Tuck Samuel G. 
Treat Robert 
Tucker Richard D. 
Tyler Jofeph 
Thayer David 
Tilden Jofeph jun. 
Thayer Maj. S. M. 
Tilden B. L. 
Taylor John 
Turner William 
Tudor William efq. 
Tillotfton Daniel 



Thomas dodt. JofhiM 
Tufts Ebenezer 
Thayer Nathaniel 
Thayer Mofes 
Thayer Richard 
Thayer John 
Thwing James 
Vofc Betfey E 
Vinton Jofiah jun. 
Vofe Charles 
Voax Thomas 
Varney Benjamin 
Vofe Jofliva 
Vollcntine Nathaniel 
Whitney Amos 
Whiting George 
Watfon George a- 
Wakefield Terence 
Waters John 
Waters J . jun. 
Wells Scth 
Welch John N. 
Wells Arnold jun. a 
Watfon Marfton 3 
Whiting Ruggles 
Winthrop John jun, 
Wells Benjamin T. 
Webb Nathan 
Wheelwright Job 
Webfter Redford 
Welfli doa. Thomas- 
Wade Ebenezer a 
Woodward Smith 
Weld Daniel 
Willard Joiiah 
Williams T,homas 
Weft Nathaniel P. 
Whitman Davis 
Wright Edmund 
Winthrop Thomas Li - 
Wiggin Benjamin 
White Ebenezer 3 
Wilington Jonathan 
.Winflow gen. John 
Wild Abraham 
Warren doA. John 
Winfliip Amos 
Wells Ebenezer 
White Ifaac 
White Cornelia* 



NAMES. 



Whttwell William Curwan Samuel 
Whipple doa. Jofeph Clark Daniel 



Winftiip Stephen 
Whitney Ezra 
Wait John 
Wheeler Mofcs 
Williams John D. 

SALEM, 
Appleton William 



Dalaod John 

, , . Dodge Pickering 
Andrews Jonathanjua. ^^.^^ George 

Aihton Richard Derby John 

Allen capt. Edward jun j^^' ^^^^^ • 
Appleton John 



Lander capt. Benjamin 
Lander capt. Peter 
Lee Thomas jun. 
Motcy John 
Merriam William 

Cairnes capt. Jonathan Maxcy Levi 

Collins capt John Mafon capt. Jona. jun. 

Chandler John Manning RichUjun. 

Daiaud liiormlike jun- Nichola pavid 



Cleaveland Charles 
Clark capt. Henry 
Carpenter Benjamin 



Barker John 
Bodeo William jun. 
Brooks Samuel 
Barnes Thomas jun. 
Blackler John C. 
Beckford £benr. ef^ 
Bacoa Jacob 
Beckford Anne 
Barnes Jame& jua. 
Barr Robert 
BriggA Enos 
Blanchard Benjamin 
Blanchard Samuel 
BentleyRev. W. 



Dodge Benjamin 
Derby E. H. 
Fogg Jofeph 
Felt Benjamin 
Felt G. W. 
Frye Daniel 



KichoU capt.1chabod 
Neil I capt John 
Odborn Stephen 
-Ofgood Jofeph 
<)rnc capt William % 
Qfgood Ifaac efq. 
Orne Jofiah 
Oliver W. W. % 

Ofgood capt John 
Pickman Benja. efq. 3 
Pritchard John 



Forrefter capt , Simoa Prince Henry 
Fenoo Jofeph Peirce capt. Daniel 



Fairfield capt. John 
Fofter capt John 
Gwinn Thaddeus 
Goud James 
Gray Samuel jun. 
Grafton Jofhua 
Gray John 



Buffington Capt. John Gardner capt. Jolin 
Bancroft Wilham Q^^y WUliam S. 



Beckford Jonachan 
Bigelow William 
BufFum SamuAl 
BufiFum Jofhua 
Burriil Alden 
Butman Eliphalet 
Bray Daniel 
Burnham John 
Barnard 1 homas 
Babbidgc J. 
Bacon William 
Boit John 
Cabot William 
Crofs George C. 
Crofs Jofeph 



Grafton capt. W. 
Glover John 
Hillcr Jolcph 
Hobart Noah 
Harvv Amos 
Harrington Eliflia 
liaufter George 
Hathorne Jofeph 
Hawks Benjamin 
Jngcrfol capt. J. 
JeSfry James 
Johni'un Micajah 
Jenkb John 
King James 
Knight Eliflia 



Crowninfliield captC a ^^^^bcrt Samuel 
Clark John 3d LangDr.E.S. 

Cleaveland W. jun. x.aurencc capt. Abel 
Colhns Tracy 



Putnam Samuel efq 
Pickman Wm efq % 
Page capt Daniel 
Plummer Erncftus A 
Putnam BarthV. efq 
Putnam capt John 
Proctor capt Daniel % 
Putnam Ebenezer. 
Porter Dudley 
Prince capt John jun 
Peele capt Jonathan 
Perkins Jofeph efq 
Pealwdy capt Jofeph 
Peirce Jeratlunccl 
Perkins capt Thomas 
Peirce Nathan 
Poole Ward 

Ropes Samuel 

Richardfon Johah 

Read Daniel 

Rudcapt Henry 

Ropes David 

Reed Nathan 

Ruifell John 

Richardfon capt. Wm. 

Richardfon Jcli'e 

Seobic John 
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SUBSCRIBERS 



Saunders John P < 
Scccombe Jofeph 
Seccombe C B 
Scccombe Ebeneser 
Scccombe Thomas 
Scccombe' John 
Southwick John 
Smith Jonathan 
Sloddard £bed 
Samner B. C. 
Saunderfon Jacob 
Spragtie Jofieph jun 
Saunders capt D. 
Shillaber Ebenezer 
Savage Ezokicl 
Smith £li(ha 
Sprague Jofeph e(q 
Saunders Thomas 
Silsbee capt Nathan. 
Swett capt Enoch 
Sawyer James 
Sargent capt F. W. 



White capt Edwvard 
Weft capt joicph 
% Ward Edward C. 

GLOUCESTER. 

'Allen Jofeph jun. 
Bates capt, Henry 
Brown Etiflia 
B^kcr I'homas 
Brown Jonathan 
Burnham Aaron 
Boyoton john 
Brown Jonathan 3d 
Baker Jofeph 
Butler John 
Burnham EbeneKCr 
Babion William jun. 
Corey Thomas 
Chellis Gideon 
Collins Daniel efq 



Choate Jofiah 
Choate Adoniram 
Sargent ca'pt Ignatius Collins Nathaniel 
Saville James Currier Adoniram 

Somes John 3d Cole Weeden 

Somes capt Benjamin Cleveland Rev. EbenV. 
Say wood William, a Coffin Lucy 
' - Coffin W. 

Cufliing Zenas 
Coffin Peter efq 
Collins Ebenezer H 
Dane WilUam 
Dennis John jun 
Dane John 



Somes Ifaac 
Saywood Daniel 
Stephens Cyrus 
Sawyer Abraham 
Saywood c |;lttlenry 
Turell W. B. 
Teague Nathaniel 
Tucker Gideon 
Trcadwell John d^i 
Ward William 
Winn Jofeph 
Wiggins Richard 
Woodbury Jofiah 
Wiggins Jofeph 
Weft capt Benjamin 
Webb capt Stephen 
Ward Samuel 
Ward G. H. 
Waters capt Jofeph 
Weft capt Nathaniel 
Waldo Jonathan efq 
Watkins Btnjamin 
Webb Michaci 



Dennifon James 
Dexter William 
DenntsSaniuel 
' Davis capt William 
Davis Epcs 
a Dennis John 
Day J iines 
Denniion Ifaac 
Davis George 
Fudgcr J G 
Fofter capt J 
Forbes Rev Ely 
Fofter capt J jun 
Farr c^pt David 
Fuller Rev David 
Fofter Elijah jun 



Gee cjpt WilKam 
Griffin Nath. 
Gofs capt James 
Gilbert Samuel 
Griffin James 
Griffin Oliver 
Hayes Daniel 
Ilodgkins Jacob 
Hdll Aaron 
Hough B K 
H.irdey Samufcl 
Harriden David 
Haskell Nath 
Has .cU Zebelon 
Haskell Aarqn 
Haskell Daniel 
Haskell Stephen 
Haskell cape a 
Haskell Mofcs 
Haskell Zebelon jtOi 
Haskell W jun 
Haskell capt John 
Harriden Jofeph 
Harriden John 
Ingerfol Rebecca 
Ingalls Jofeph 
Johnfon John 
Kingfman William 
Kingsbury Aaron 
knight Jofeph 
Kingfman capt John 
Knowlton Nehemiab 
Knowlton Mofcs 
Kimball David 
Kimball capt Jona. 
Lane Jonathan D 
Lock Jofeph 
Lufkin capt David 
Low capt Francis 
Low John jun 
Lane David 
Littlchale Richard 
Low John 2d 
Lincoln Pritchard 
Littlehale Jofeph 
Lincoln £ 
Low John 3d 
Lane W R 
Luskin Thomas 
Luskin William 
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Mafon John 
Moore Thomas 
^''oorc Jpfeph 
Mafon Thomas 
MiUett Thomas jun 
Mansfield jamcs 
Merchant Daniel 
Newman John 
Norwood Guflavus 
Norwood James 
Ober Jonathan 
^akes Thomas 
^akes John jun 
**arfons capt Thomas 
**ro<Stor Ifaac 
Pel ham Thomas 
Poole Major Mark 
Pcarce capt David 
Prindall Eliakim 
Parfons Obed 
Parfons capt Saml jun 
Parfons capt Aaron 
Parfons Nath 
Pear Andrew 
Peirce capt. W' jun. 
Peirfon W efq. 
Prindal! Eldad 
Plumier Aaron 
Proc\or Benjamin 
Phelps Henry 
Rowe John efq. 
Rogers John 
Rogers Timothy 
Robbins Pliillemorc 
Ruft capt John 
Rogers William 
Rogers capt. C a 

Rogers J. G. efq. 
Rowe Maj. John 
Rowe William 
Sargent David 
Sargent Abimelech 
Sargent Jonathan 
Scott John 
Stanwood Zebulun 
Steel John 
Saville Thomas 
Sargent Winthrop 
Sargent Gudavus 
Synith Jacob 



Tucker capt John 
Tucker W. efq. 
Tappan capt.J- 
WharfFcapt. Ifaac 
Woodbury capt. Joiliua 
Wallace David 
Whittcmore Samuel efq. 
Warner Daniel efq. 
Wharff capt. David 
Warner capt. Nathl. 
Webber capt. J. jun. 
White capi. Henry 
Whittredge O.S. 
Whal«n Michael 
Woodbury Nathaniel 
Whittredgc Richard . 
Webber capt. Bcnja. 
Weft Benjamin 

PLYMOUTH. 

Crandon Benjamin 
Cotton Roffcter 
Crombie W. jun. 
Crandon C. 
Drew Benjamin jun. 
Drew Lemuel jun. 
Duncan David 
Davis William 
Dunbar John D. 
Dike Anth(my 
Goodwin William 
Goodwin Timothy 
Holmes Elcazer 
Hodge Barn abas, jun. 
Haywood Nathan 
Harlow Southwick 
Jackfon William 
Jackfon Charles 
Jackfon Thomas jun* 
Jackfon Johnfon 
Janes Samuel 
Kendall James 
Lothrop Nathaniel 
Morton Lemuel 
Paty John 
Richardfon R. R. 
Ruflell Nathaniel 
Seymour Benjamin 
Spooner Epbraim 



Thacher James 
Thomas Joflius 
Tf uft Jofeph 
Torrcy John 
Tufts Jonathan 
Weld Jabez & co. 
Watfon William 
Wethrcll Thomas jun. 
Whiting Benjamin 
Wclhrell Thomas 

DORCHESTER. 

Elackman James 
Badlam Ezra 
Bowman W. efq. 
Baker Edmund 
Badlam Stephen jttitV 
Blake Enos 
Crehore Samuel 
Clap Samuel *.,^ 

Capen Ebenczcr 
Clap Jofeph 
Davenport Ebeneztr 
Davenport Samuel 
Davenport capt. James , 
Davenport Daniel 
Eaton capt. Pearfon 
Everett Mofes 
Glover Samuel 
Hawcs Jtffe 
Howe Ifaac 
Hall Richard 
How Abrahaxn 
Hcarfey J 
Hawes William T. 
Jacobs Benjamin 
Leeds Daniel A. M. 
Lewis James 
Leeds Alexander 
Peirce Stephen 
Prcfton John 
Peirce col . Samuel 
Robinfon James 
Robinfon Maj. Jam^ 
Richards Samuel 
Sanderfon Ifaac 
Simmons Benjamin 
Sumner William 
Tilefton EucUd 
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Tower Daniel 
Thayer Arodt 
Tolman Ebenezer 
Topi iff Samuel A. ^(. 
Williams John 
Willington Ebenezer 
WithingtoQ Bdward 
Withington Samuel 
Walker William 
Whitney Mofcs 



MARBLEHMAD. 

Bowen Nathan 
Bond John 
Blacker C W 
Barker Jofeph 
Bbden William 
Bartlett Samuel 
Dueyjohn 
Devereaux Samuel 
Elkins Thomas 
Gerry Samuel R 
Goodwin John 
Graves Ebenezer 
Hooper William 
Hooper Nathaniel 
Hooter Robert 
Haikell Thomas 
Hooper Samuel 
Hooper Benjamin juo. 
Lewis Edmund 
Lee William R 
Lee Samuel 
Martin Knott 
Mansfield Ifaac 
Orne Joflaua 
PrentiiJ) Joflma 
Prince Richard 
Reed William 
Story Ifaac 
Story £li<ha 
Sparhawk John 
Tedder John 
Wilfon Jofeph 
Waitc John 

WALFOLE^ <K. H.) 

Allen gen. Amafa 
Alkcr Thomas 



Bullard maj. Afa % 

Bellows Jofeph juh 

Belcher John 

Bennett Mofes 

Bellows Rofwell 

Bellows Thomas efq 

Cunningham John 

ChamberUio H V ^jy ^ ,^„j 

Drew Thoma. C ^^^^^ ^^^^^ j^ 

Feflinden Rev Tho s. g,^^,, j^^J,^^ 

Foye William jun 



WiSCASSl&'fr. 

Adams Samuel 
Anderfon Francis 
Bowman Jonathan yak 
Blythe Francis 
BiofTom Mathew 
Bradford Alden 



Gardner Francis e fit 
Laccy Daniel 
M'Hurin E H 
Redington Thoma» 
Sturtevant llaac 
Stone David 



Foye John S 
Glidden John 
Hodge James 
Hilton Andrew 



Thomas Alexander efq. ^^^^ J^^«* 
Vofe Roger efq. j^.^^^ J j^^ , 



KBENE,{yi h) 

Adams Dr Dmiel 
Blake Abel capt 
BUke Solomon: 
Bond John G 
Bachelor Thomas I 
Blake WW 
Cooke Noah efq 
Clarke Feflenden 
Chapman Daniel 
Croffliield Anios 
Dinsmore Samuel efq. 
Dorr Jofeph 
Eader brook John 
Edwards Dr. Thomas 
Forbes David efq 
Hall rev Aaron 
J^hnfon Mofes 
Lamfon William 4 



John jun 
Pike WilUam 

. Payfon Jonathan 
Stetfon Jofeph 
Smith Ebenezer 
Sanborn Bradbury^ 

I a Tinkham Jofeph 
Tinkham Seth 
Tinkham Spencer 
Thayer Zebcdiah 
Woood J T 
Wood Abial jun 



CONCORD. 

Ambrofe Stephen 
Abbot Jofeph 
Abbot Ephraim 
Aycrs Richard 
Abbot Jacob 
Choatc Robert 



^jt r r Chandler Timothy 

Newcomb hon. Daniel _ j» , 

?'™.f Pi ff^'" Emmi. Jacob 
Prentiis John -^ ir - 

Ralfton James B ?"^'*^^r,l. 

Ralfton Alexander efq 5"°"" /"."fl, 
- ., - • u r» Green Nathaniel 
Stiles Jeremiah efq ^ . « -. -i 
o M » r u Gain Samuel 

fclS^$?waiu« Hough Ocorse 
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PORrSMOUTH 
Alden Timothy 
Adams Nathaniel efq. 
Bryard Oliver 
Buckminftcr Jofeph 
Blunt O. C. 
Chadbouro Th. jun. 4 
Cooper W. S. 
Haven [ofeph 
Hill J<»hn B. 
Hcndcrfon Jam.s 
Ladd Henry 
L.unt Thomas 
JLihl>ey Jeremiah 3 
Mafly George jun. 
Peircc Cliarlea 1% 
Perrv Martin » 

Slade John S. 
Sims Mark 
Tappan Amos 
Walker Seth 
"Wentwcrth John cfq. 
Walker Wiiiiam 

PROriDMNCE, 
Arnold Samuel G. 
Arnold James 
Anthony Michael 
Aborn Samuel jim. 
Aborn Pelcg 
Brown Obcdiah 
Brown Nicholas 
Buroifa Triftram 
Burroughs George K. 
Butler Samuel juo. 
Brume Benjamin 
Baflon Henry 
Butler Cyru3 
Barnes D.L. 
Btodget William 
Brume Allco 
Cufliing Nathaniel 
ChaviteauJoJeph 
Carlifle Samuel 
Clark JolM ]. 
Corlis John 
Carter Jolmjwk 
Carlifle John 



Dyer Eli Ilia 
Dexter J<»hn S. 
Dcxicr Edward * 
Dorrance Jolid 
Eveleth John 
Farnum Zebcdiab 
FiOier Nathan 
Graves Zeph&niah 
Cjfcen Samuel W. 
Halfey T. L. jun 
Hitchccck £dc8 
Hallowell F. A. 
Howell J. B. 
Jones Gersihjm 
Jones William 
Lippctt Moles 
Lathrop Zebediah 
Lawrence Jofeph 
Leonard Ezra jun, 
M Lellan Samuel 
Mumford John 
Ma omber Ebenczer 
Munroc & co. 
Mitchell Mrs. 
Mafon Jofcpb 
Mafon Samu^rl 
Martin Sylvanus G. 
Olney Chriftopbcr 
OIncy Cbridoplier C. 
Pick Jofeph 
Pick William 
Pick Benjamin 
Paine W^tcr 
Rhodes Zacbariah 
Searlc Nathaniel 
Seamans Young 
Smith Benjamin 
Snow War ton 
Smith Henry 
Sheldon Charles 
Tingley Araunah 
Vinton David 
Whipple John 
Whcaton Henry 
Williams John 
Ward John 
Wheeler John 
Weeden Samuel 



PORTLAND. 

Bacon Henry 
Boyd capt. Jofeph C. 
Bagley Abner 
Cox JoImi 
Frye William FL. 
Fox Charles 
Gfcgg rev. William 
Goodwin Thomas 
Harding Arifloa 
Hopkins James D. 
Hunnewel cul. Richard 
Harper Samuel 
Hutibn William 
Ilfley Hofea 
Ilfley Henry 
Jenks Elezer A. la 
Jenks William jun. 
Jones Enoch 
Johnfon Daniel 
Little Charles 
Leonard Lie jt. Nathl. 
Motley Thomas jun. 
Moody Benjamin 
Moody Nathanl. rapt. 
Mryo capt.Ebenr. 
M.ody William 
Moody William ad 
Paine Joliah 6 

Peironnet Thomas 
Peirfon George 
Pratt Nathan 
Parker Hon. Ifaac 
Poor Fryc 
Southgate Horatio 
Tucker Jofiah 

VaughanWiUiamt. 
Weeks William C. 
Waofworth John 
Woodman JvhA 
Waitc William 
Weeks Lemuel jup. 

PI7t$FIEL2). 

Allen Bartlctt 
BemcBt H. A. 
LaiMd ^imeoa 
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EXErER. 

Abbott Benjamin 
Brooks Samuel 
Badger Jolin 
Dean John jun. 
Emery Joaona 
Emery N. 
Folfom Simeon 
Fogg Peter 
Gilmao J. T. efq^ 
Oilman J. T. jun. 
Oilman }. S. 
Oilman Nathaniel 
Graves T. R. 
Hale Eliphalet 
Hutcfaios Ezra 
Lamfon Gideon 
Latvrencc Jotham 
Leavctt Benjamin 
Parker Samuel D. 
Parker William 
Peabody Oliver 
Parker Nathaniel 
Pearfon James 
Read George 
Ranlet Henry 
Robinfon Ephraim 
Rowland Wm. F. 
Shepard Benjamin 
SheriiF B. P. 
Smith Jeremiah 
Titcomb Mofes 
Tihon Jofcph 
Tilton Jofeph Jun. 
Tilton Henry 
Tcnney Samuel 
Dodge Jabcz 

MEDFIELD, 

j^dams Horatio . 
Bradford Walker 
Breck Jonathan 
Baxter John . 
Elfts George 
Ellis Abner 
Fiike Jonathan 
'Herring VVillUm 
Jerauld James 



Mafon Juhn 
Metcalf lUitber 
l^rentifs rev. Thomas 
Peters William 
Smith Amos 
Townfcnd Gregory 
Townfcnd Sarah 
Townfend Horatio 
Whcelock Seth 

HAFERHILL. 

Atwood Mofes 
Burriit Jofcph - 
Blanchard jSamuel 
Brickctt David 
Bradley Samuel 
BackElipbalet 
Boyle Thomas 
Balth Wefsly P. 
Bradley Enoch 
Clcaveland Parker 
Duncan James jun. 
Emery Samuel 
Fitz Nathaniel 
Grecnlcaf William 
I » Harding JeiTe 
Hafeltioe James 3d. 

Hill G. W. 
Lebofquett Ebcn 
Maniize Simon 
MulUkin Stephen 
Ofgood Timothy 
Pqttcc David 
Simpfon James 
Smith Hczekiah 
Simpfon Alexander 

Swett Daniel 
Smiley William jun. 
Smith Jonathan K. 
Sargent Jonathan B. 
Tucker Ichabod 
Wingate Mofes 
White Leonard 
Weft Richard 
Willis B. jun. 

LTNN, 
Breed Aaron 



MILTON, 
Bronfdon Benjamin 
Bodge Jofeph 
C^ardner John 
Pcirce capt . Rufus 
Sloan Peter 
Sumner JeiTe 
Smith Ifaac 
Spurrs Samuel H. 
Vofc Betfcy Eliot' 

NEWrON. 
Bacon Phineas 
Curtis Solomon 
Cook Benjamin 
Grane Stephen 
Cheney Daniel 
Craft Henry 
Downing James 
Fuller Silas 
Garfield Mofes 
Hyde Charles 
Hyde Nathan 
Herring Abfalom 
Hyde George 
Hoogs Wm. jun. 
JacUbn Artemas 
Jackfon Ephraim 
Mills Luke jun. 
Stock John 
Stedman Ebcnezer 
Stedman Jo/eph jun. 
Stearns Bbenezer 
Stimpfon Samuel 
Wales Benjamin 
Wales Nathaniel 

LEOMJNSrER, 

Newman Gowen B. 
Phelps Robert 
3 Stearns Eli. 
Stedman William 

Wales Jofeph 
Wiilard BenjaminW. 
Ward Samuel 
Fairbanks Jon99 
Thayer N 



SUBSCRIBERS 



XI 



IPSWICH, 

Andrews Afi 
Burnham Thom^is 
Baker Afa 
Crocker Jofeph 
Cogfwell Wade 
Caldwelt John 3d 
Choate Div.ld 
Coffin Wm.jun. 
Dana Jofeph 
Dana Samuel 
Frifbic Levi 

Jewctt Richard D. 
Kidder Ifaiih 
Lord Jofeph 
Manning Thomas 
Smith JoHiua 
Swafejr Jofeph 
Wallia Mofes 
Williams Bdnjamin 

CHMLESrOK. 

Bart lett Jofiah cfq. 
Goodwin Edward 
Gorham John 
Jenkins lu-ael 
Jaqucs Samuel jun, 
Lamfon John efq. 

NORFOLK, Con, 

Aikins Edward 
Bartlett Jofeph 
Pettibone Auguftus 
Robbins Nath 
Robbins Thomas 

JV. PROVIDENCE. 

Abbot Stephen 
Mafon Jaraes 
Rhodes Chriftopher 
Within^ton Abraham 

SrOCK3RIDG£. 

Brown Henry 
Halbrook £. S. 
Ic^erfol Jonathan 



NEEDHAM, - 

Bowditch G. 
Floyd Philip 
Kinglbury Afa 
Lyon Peter 
Pratt Samuel 

DANGERS, 

Brown Parker 
Endicott John 
Fowler Samuel jun. 
Gray James 
Kettle John 
Olhorn Richard 
Ofborn Jofeph 
Page Samuel 
?agc John 
Putnam Eleazer 
Putnam JeiFc 
Pro<aor Svlvcftcr 
Pindar John 
Pindar William 
Putnam Nathaniel jun 
Poflle Fitch 
Spraguc Jofeph 
Storrs Nathaniel 
Torrcy Jofeph 
Willlbn Robert 

HANOVER, 

Brewfter Gen. Eben. 
Cabot S. C. 
Curtis Col. Dayid 
Clark Benjamin 
Clark Jofeph 
Davis Moles 
Farrar William 
Freeman Jonath m 
Freeman hon. RufleU 
Gilbert B I. cfq. 
Lang Richard 
Parks Levi 
Stockbridge Oavid 
Smith r«.v. John 
'{'hayer Gideon L. 
Woodward maj W. 
Woodward Jonathan 



ROXBURT. 

Ayers Adm 
Billing I^emuel 
Baker John W. 
Dows Thomas 
Dudley Jofeph 
Davis Aaron 
Faxon Blab 
Gore Samuel 
Grid ley James 
How James 
Lowell Charles 
Pcirpont Charles 
Sumner William H. 
Williams Stephen 
Wait Samuel 
Whitin^fjoel 
Wait Benjamin 
Weld Dea. David 

rOPSFIELD 

Bixby Daniel 
. Perkins David jun. 
Peabody John jun 
Perkins Robert jun. 
Rogers Joel 
Town Jacob 3d 
Town David 

LEBANON 

Billings Stephen 
Daken Samuel 
Freeman J. O. 
Phelps Howard 
Wells J. M. 



BEFERLT, 

Burnham Janies 
Chapman Abner 
Endicctt Robert 
Francis John 
Goodri^ Samuel 
Lee capt. Jofep2i 
Porter Billy 
Thatcher Stephen 
I'raik Bartholomew 
Adums Daniel 



:cu 



N A«ii£^» 



Bl 



Batcbelder Kathuiiel Sevarly 

Brown Bcnjamio jiin. . do 

Batcbelder Jodah do 

Crccfy Henry do 

Davit Thomas jnn. do 

Dike John do 

Fofter Daniel do 

Fumis William do 

Fifhcr Jodiua do • 

Goodridge William do 

Giles £bcnczcr do 

Kiihaji Abfiiham do 

Lamfon Francis do 

Leacb ^athan do 

Leach William jua. do 

Oliver Jacob do 

Packard Bphraim do 

Stickney Samuel do 

Smith Nebemiab do 

Smith Ebeuezer juQ. do 

Stephens John do 

Thorndilce Henry do 

Thomfon Jacob do 

Treadwell Nathaniel do 

Thorndike Thomaft do 

Whittemore Jofeph. do 

Whitney Elifiia do 

Wallis Daniel do 

Whittred^c Livermore do 

Worflcy James od 

Wallace John do 

Enflin Frederick £0^00 

Ellis Jonathan do 

Eaton David S. do 

Greene Benjamin jun. do 

GridJey Richard do 

Gookin Samuel do 

Glover Lewis do 

Dow Jabez Kett/wgiou 

Batchclder feremiah do 

Waterman Thomas Lebanon 

Thayer Ebenezer Braintree 

Smith Jacob Rvylfm 

Eaton Jonathan button 

Holmes Heman Kiagjion 

Judkins Mofcs do. 

Emcrfon Edward Torh 

Sewall Daniel efq. do 

Froft WilUam P. do 



Tibbets John SemerfiifktB 

How rev. Pcrley Surry- 

Wheeler J. B. Crafion 

Farnham Benjamin Andovsr 
Froft William do 

Farrington Philip do 

Lovcjoy Nathaniel elq. do 
White T. G. IVilmington H. C, 
Storrs Aaron Randolph 

Fairchild Timothy ISofwit^ 
WilUams Jofeph do 

Woodv^ ard capt. George do 
Fry G.Wafliiugtpn Fryburgh 
Hubbard Rofwell SuHvom 

Ropes George Oxford 

Fofter John , Cambridge 

Pomeroy C W. do 

Kingibury Elifba Aljltad 

Friak Calvin Stva/fy 

Brown Benjamin do 

Whitcomb Philemon do 

Whitcomb Abijah do 

Fofter Samuel Caadin 

Frofl George Northvfoqd 

Froft John Dur/jum 

Ham John do 

Richardfon Jofeph do 

Seywood capt. Henry do 

Fofter Stephen Bradford 

Grceuough Ebenezer. Canterbury 
Forbes Major Abner Wemffar 
Grout Benjamin Belcbertotvn 

Willard Hex man Stockbridgt 

Willard John do 

Gil man Allen JJallvwell 

Greenwood Abel Framingbam 
Gilbert Daniel efq. EnJUld 

Green William Med-way 

Hopkins Mofesefq. CBarritigtoM 
Whiting John efq. do 

Hale Enoch ^. Hampton 

Hall lion. Lott efq. . IVeflminJler 
Traik capt. IfracIC do 

Waite Lt. Marmaduke do 
Hcrrick Daniel Bopklnjien 

Applcton Jefle Hampton 

Hyde rev. Alban. Lee 

Ingcrfol William jun. do 

Brwer Eliab elq. LeMx 



SUBSCRIBERS 
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Gleren Amafa do 

Bcbee Hofea N. Canaan 
Barftow Dodl Samuel Sharon 

Bridge Edmund Dreflen 6 

Lithgow J. N. do 

Bartlett Jofeph StratBam 

Hopkins J. Pbilaifcl^hia 

Shaw W. H, do. 

Butler fSeajamin DeerfieU 

Gould JacoD Jun. JBeie/orJ 

Perkins Eliflia. do 

Kimba)l Afa do 

Symonds Jofeph jun. do 
Buxton Samacl N.Tarmouth 

Brown rev. Clark SrimftU 

Barrett col. John Springjield 
Dean Aaron CbarUjhn N. H. it 

Burlin Jepthah Hcpklngton 

Bowers Andrew Salijbttry 

Thompfon Tliomas do 

Wilder Luke do 

King John jun. Abingtom 

Porter Jacob do • 

. Norton Noah do 

Norton William do 

Bemis Luke WaUrto^n 

Faulkner Francis 'do 

Hight WiHiam BerwUh 

Pearfon Silas Nevtburyport 

Reed Daniel Letvijion 

Dunning D. Srunfwuk 

Quinbey Henry do 

Jenks Nathaniel N. Ghucefier 

Adams Stephen Hamilton 

Lukeman Nathan do 

Tucker Barnard JVenham 

Bridge William Eajl-Sudhury 

Thomas John K'tngjlon 

Bigelow Barna Brookfield 

Snow Gideon Ceorgetoun 

Brown Jonas efq. Waltham 

Cufliing Jacob do 
Cleaveland Nchemiah Toptfield 

porman Jofeph do 
Thaxter rev. Jofeph M. Vinyard 

DeUno £ph<aiAi JVtodvfkb 

HlWftfWMs^ Midtfird 

Buttcrfield Erafmus Malborougb 

ficonc John do 



Vinal capt. W. jun; Sciludte 
Clark Scollo fVeflmTnJi^ Fer, 

Dexter Samuel JVeftn 
Bigelow hofi.Tiniethy - GfotM 

Dana Samuel dd 

Prefcott Samuel J. Ao 

Coughrao Joel J^f'^y 

Minot Samuel do 

Davis Mofes Edgttvmbt 

Chafiee Ezra Nrwbed/otd 

Upham Edward K SaUm 

Vofe Solomon efq. Narthfieli 

Crocker Samuel TttunftM 

Leonard ApoUos B* do 

Seabury J. W. do 

Crafts David Aiamb^hr 

Hooper William do 

Lcaeh Ezekiel do ' 

Tappan Eben do 

Coolidge William Livertnorf 

Cook Jofeph efq. MitUMmy 

Chandler John Petenbam 

Carpenter Afahel Rtboboth 

Ellis James do 
Chaviteau J. B. & H. Havannub 

Chaponel Anthony Pifcataqua 

Kimball Jacob 'Topsfield 

Whitting Nathan N. Canaan 

Chi Ids Francis D<dbam 

Draper Jofeph do 

Greenwood Ifaac do 

Harvey Jonathan Sutton 

Hoit Jofeph B. JVarner 

Leonard 01iver*efq Otrlnvton 

Lucas John BrooklyM 

Lovcjoy Jofliua Meredith 
Mattocn^bcnezer }un. Amberfi 

M'Clary Michael Epfon 
Newcomb Richard £. Greenfield 
Mower Levi Royljlon Fer. 

Merrill dodb. Afa Lemfifier 

Merrit Stephen Afford 

Nelfon Job. efq- Cafine 

Norton Samuel Hingbam 

Nclfon Afa Poivley 
RoA Donald Treniwi M. i 

Q%C>od CWtdfiipWr PemiMie 

Porttr Jonathan E. Hadley 

Porter Huotmgton Rye 



I 



do 
do 



Aihany* 



XIV 



Vofellaac 

Sdfridge ThomatO. 
Everett David efq. 
Thomas, Andrews, 
Jc Penniiean 80 _ 

Athearn capt. W. Edgattoxon 

Spaldiifff Rufus do 

Smith &njainin eTq. do 

Thazter Jofeph do 

Cook Thomas efq. do 

Jernigam hon. WdUam cfq. do 

A.thearn hon. James cfq. do 

Cottle Shubael efq. do 

TUton Daniel do 

Davis Henry do 

Peaie Argalis do 

Daggett Timothy do 

Mayhew deacon William .do 

Jemigan William jnn. do 

Alien John Jan. do 

Peaie Martin do 



NAMES* 



Norton Ichabod 
Keliey Abraham 
Coffin James 
Coffin Timothy 
Olcott Capt. Rofwell 
Parkman J. A. 
Paine Otis 
Peabody Benjamm 
Peabody Francis 
Storrs Seth efq. 
Stebbs Daniel 
Pinkerton James 
Paine Seth efq. 
Read Joel 
Read David 
Ramley Thomas S. 
Rowfon Mrs 
Read Benjamin 
Tafts James 
Rhodes Amos 
' Robinibn James 



do 
do 
do 
do 
Norwich 
Wefborougb 
Fexho90UgB 
MiddUtoH, 
do 
do 
do 
ZMnJtmderry 
Tumhridge 
Aaleborougb 
Smitbfield 
Brent-wood 
Jdedford 

do 

do 

hym 

do 



VThe cdm>€ LiJI of SutfcrUtrt, amtains all the Name* that no^* received ^re- 
vious to the cemmiitaeat of tbi^Jbeet to the prefs-] 
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